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I1E Argentinean eats no breakfast. 

He who seeketh a night’s repose in 

one of the modern hotels of the city 
of Buenos Aires may press a convenient 
button, abed, and in due course of time, 
—for most everything and everybody 
moves slowly in South America,—a floor 
steward will appear to inquire as to your 
matin wishes. 

If you are proficient in Spanish you 
might carry on quite a conversation with 
the steward, who is always willing to talk 
(for a peso), but if your knowledge of 
the Castilian tongue is limited, you will 
be surprised and delighted at the results 
to come from saying simply “un completo.” 

A completo consists of coffee, with hot 
milk and bread. If you ask for manteca 
three or more times in succession, adding 
emphasis each time, you will get butter 
too, but in the absence of butter, you will 
enjoy bread of the most wholesome qual- 
ity. Surely there can be no better bread 
anywhere in the world than is made in 
the Argentine. 

The only objection one can make to 
Argentine bread is that in transportin 
it from the bakers to the distributors an 
consumers the native is not as careful as 
he might be, concerning its proximity to 
dust and other things which fly or creep 
around out of doors, Even though the 
bread is carried through the streets of the 
large cities uncovered, without the sem- 
blance of a wrapper, Argentine bread 
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J. Ralph Pickell, was a 


member of the financial and commercial committee-appointed by Secretary McAdoo to 


visit the Argentine. Mr. 
on July 16. 


with saltless butter is as good as the best 
in the world. 

The “staff of life” seems to be of much 
more consequence as a human food in the 
Argentine than in North America. Since 
Latin customs proscribe no breakfast save 
coffee and bread, and as the Italians, who 
make up the bulk of the immigrant popu- 
lation, are expert bread-makers anyway, 
the per capita consumption in the Ar- 
gentine must be very large, although it 
was impossible to secure figures to verify 
the assumption. 

On a large estancia (a farm devoted to 
agriculture and stock-raising) one often- 
times will find 25 colonists living on 20,000 
acres of land, more or less. The estan- 
ciero builds, for his colonists or renters, 
small huts of brick or sod and cornstalks, 
and in such windowless, homeless houses 
the Italian peons live their life away. 
Their principal food is bread. The wheat, 
which they sow and garner on shares, rep- 
resents to them not only wealth but sus- 
tenance, for with a loaf of bread and a 
bowl of yerba maté (a native Paraguayan 
tea) they will work long and arduously in 
the fields. Rob the Italian peon of his 
bread and maté, and “he would inevitably 
soon starve. 

The Argentine farmer seldom if ever 


Pickell returned from his three months’ trip of observation 


takes his grist to mill. He sells his wheat 
to the almacen, or general merchandise 
store, and buys his flour. There are very 
few mills in the Argentine, especially out- 
side of the larger cities of Buenos Aires, 
Cérdoba, Rosario, Bahia Blanca and Santa 
Fe. There are practically no country 
elevators in the Republic. 

Twenty years ago the Argentine boast- 
ed of having 600 flour mills; now there 
are not more than half that number. At 
that time the population of the Argentine 
was about 5,000,000; today it is 8,000,000. 
Then the output of the 600 flour mills was 
about 375,000 tons annually; today, with 
less than 300 mills, the total output is 
twice that amount. 

The tendency toward the concentration 
of the milling business in the hands of 
fewer and fewer men is one of the inter- 
esting economic studies of Argentine in- 
dustrial life; a subject which is not giving 
the native much concern, for he is able to 
purchase his bread cheaper now than ever 
before. The grain business has always 
been centered in the hands of a few 
wealthy men, and the distribution of the 
grain from the farm to consumer is in 
the Argentine a colossal problem, which is 
not likely soon to be solved. The Euro- 
pean war has done more to destroy the 


combination which has controlled the grain 

business in the Argentine for the past 50 

years than all other economic forces com- 
ined. 

I saw no flour mills in the Argentine of 
any size or importance whatsoever out- 
side of the grain-producing provinces of 
Buenos Aires, Cérdoba, Santa Fe, Entre 
Rios and the Pampa Central. 

The largest mill is located at Buenos 
Aires and is owned and operated by S. A. 
de Molinos Harineros y Elevadores de 
Granos. A majority of the stock is owned 
by that powerful grain and milling organi- 
zation, Bunge y Borne, well known the 
world around. The mill is known as the 
Mill of the River Plate. Its initial cost 
was 7,500,000 francs. 

The stupendous size of the mill may be 
imagined from the illustration, but even 
then only a slight comprehension is pos- 
sible, as so much of the storage and.ware- 
housing facilities are not shown. I could 
not learn the grinding capacity of the 
mill, nor very much else about it, as the 
owners and operators are secretive, espe- 
cially during war times. I did get into 
the mill, however, but not all through it. 

It is equipped with German machinery 
throughout, and is operated by electric 
motors. After the wheat is milled the 
large sacks of flour are launched from the 
windows of the mill into chutes leading to 
the boats. The night I visited the plant 
they were storing bran on the ground out- 
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side in huge piles and covering it with 
tarpaulins, the shortage of ocean trans- 
portation necessitating this temporary 
storage. 

The type of Italian workman, who is 
capable of carrying an enormous load on 
his shoulder or head, is shown in the 
photograph on a later page. 

Another very modern mill is that of 
Minetti y Cia., in Cérdoba. Cérdoba is 
one of the most interesting cities in South 
America, It has been the center of learn- 
ing for 400 years, and the University of 
Cérdoba is 47 years older than Harvard. 
The churches, the schoolhouses and the 
spirit of the place give one such an im- 
pression of the Argentine as cannot be 
secured in any other city. 
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Mill of S. A. de Molines Harineros y Elevadores de Granos, Buenos Aires 


The mill of Minetti y Cia. harmonizes 
delightfully with its environment. The 
photograph shows very clearly that more 
than ordinary attention has been given 
to the artistic effect in architectural 
structure, but in every sense of the word 
the mill is a most efficient plant. 

The low building at the left, with the 


- orange tree in the foreground, is the 


office. Immediately back of it is the 
storage warehouse, and to the right the 
mill, The writer was through this mill 
from top to bottom. Minetti y Cia. were 
especially cordial and gracious in showing 
me about. 

This mill is equipped mostly with Ger- 
man machinery, and the power used is 
electric. These millers know the fine 


points of milling, for the chaff goes into 
the bran. There is no pure food law in 
the Argentine. 

The actual value of the mills owned by 
this company approximates $4,000,000, and 
the annual business of this one alone totals 
$35,000,000. There is much profit in the 
milling business in the Argentine, so 
Minetti y Cia. say. Only a few years ago 
the owners of this mill arrived in Ar- 
gentina penniless. Today they are among 


the wealthiest in the land. They own an- 
other large mill at Rosario to which the 
American Trading Co. has recently added 
several 
storage. 

S. A. de Molines Harineros y Elevadores 
de Granos also operate a large flour mill 


thousand bushels of concrete 
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in Cérdoba. This mill not’ only grin«s 
flour but it stores and cleans grain. ‘The 
manager, a very courteous Englishman, 
said, “I wish you Americans would come 
down here and install a modern elevator 
system.” It is needless to stay the equip- 
ment of the mill was entirely of English 
machinery. Its grinding capacity is 1,500 
tons per day. 

Quite an interesting incident occurred 
while we were going through this mill. 
An Italian helper who was accompanying 
us noticed that our friendly guide, the 
manager, had not explained the functions 
of a certain machine located near the 
cleaners. He spoke no English, but | 
knew enough Spanish to catch the drift 

(Continued on page 795.) 





The Plaza del Congresso, Buenos Aires, with the Capitol in the Background 
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unti out "d save 
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| a cousin of Mis’ Fetchit’s, letting'\\( ay ‘ 
lout the brother of Pap Stone, who runs 
the grocery, and turning Pete White, 
‘Whose paw was my best friegd, Sur 
=E-= into the world without a job. SAS between being 
scientific and having Mis’ Fetchit get a divorce, losing the 
= mill’s best customer and 
=I reckoned I’d leave well enough alone. I think well of 
science but I love peace and quiet a dang sight more.” 
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TELL THE TRUTH 


The following letter, slightly altered, 
was recently received by a miller in re- 
sponse to an inquiry regarding the in- 
tegrity, habits and ability of a man who 
had applied for employment in a position 
of responsibility : 

“The gentleman about whom you in- 
quire is sober, honest, industrious and a 
hard worker. So far as I know he does 
not drink at all. He is possessed of an 
attractive personality and good address. 
I have no hesitation whatever in recom- 
mending him to you and hope you will 
find use for him.” 

From another source this letter con- 
cerning the same individual: 

“The man you ask about is an ordinary, 
common ‘bum,’ with habits about as bad 
as it is possible to imagine. He is utterly 
unworthy of recommendation and_ the 
writer of this letter would be unwilling 
to trust him with anything as far as 
across the street.” 

Further inquiry into the character of 
the man proved beyond question that the 
writer of the second letter quoted told 
the strict and literal truth, and that the 
writer of the first one merely did not like 
to say anything unkind, and was, further- 
more, interested in helping the applicant 
to secure a job. A friend had asked him 
to lend his name as a recommendation, 
and he had permitted this to be done 
through mistaken kindness. 

Every miller’ knows that this industry, 
like every other, is plagued with thieves, 
crooks, loafers and “common bums” who 
prey off millers in one fashion or another. 
Some of these are not wholly bad in their 
morals and habits, but are hopelessly 
worthless from every other point of view. 
A comparatively small number of them 
have heen spotted, and their uselessness 
or crookedness is now so generally known 
that their capacity to do harm is limited. 

Others, and in much larger number, 
keep on the ragged edge of business re- 
Spectability, and maintain a_ sufficient 
semblance of reputation to secure them a 
new position periodically. The latest em- 
ployer soon finds them out, and as 
promptly passes them on; but too fre- 
quently he fails to accompany this action 
by a warning to others. When in due 
course he begins to receive inquiries about 
the ex-employee, ex-broker or ex-some- 
thing-else, he hesitates to meet the issue 
squarely, and writes an evasive or, too 
often, an entirely commendatory letter. 
Thus the .crook or loafer is given fresh 
°pportunity to add to the sum of sad ex- 
periences of some other miller. 

In the course of the day’s work, The 
Northwestern Miller has occasion to in- 
vestigate the worth of innumerable men 
and establishments in this trade, and it is 
daily astonished at the number of people 
who will, through carelessness, fear or 
mistaken kindness, lend their endorse- 
ments to individuals and enterprises which 
other and wholly unimpeachable informa- 
tion proves to be utterly worthless and 
untrustworthy. Just why they do this is 
not quite clear. In some instances it is, 


doubtless, through fear of a frank com- 
munication getting them into trouble; in 
the majority of cases, it seems rather due 
to human perversity, or perhaps to a too 
great attachment to the adage nil nisi 
bonum. 

Certain it is that a greater degree of 
frankness in connection with trade in- 
quiries would save not only millers but 
many others associated with the trade 
from unprofitable and distressing experi- 
ences, and greatly help the industry as a 
whole. Restraint in speaking evil is al- 
ways commendable, and derogatory state- 
ments should be made only with care; but 
the sort of mercy which tempers the jus- 
tice of not calling a crook a crook by 
saying that he is a gentleman and a 
scholar is often carried much too far. 





HOMELESS WIPING RAGS 

The habit of shipping things to irre- 
sponsible persons, and subsequently offer- 
ing them at a greatly reduced price to 
others near by, was once the exclusive 
property of the Cleveland oil dealers, but 
the monopoly seems to be slowly coming 
westward. 

It has now reached the charming city 
of Detroit, and the first to make use of 
it, at least in approaching the milling 
trade, is the Cadillac Paper Company of 
that place The old, original and dearly 
beloved _Barrel-of-Oil-at-a-Nearby-Sta- 
tion now has a rival, not only in the 
Barrel-of-Roofing-Paint-in-the-Same-Fix, 
but also in the Detroit company’s vari- 
ant, the Bale-of-Wiping-Cloth-in-Wait- 
ing. 

Three of him, according to a letter 
signed by Mr. James Smith (with a rub- 
ber stamp), of the “Wiping Rags De- 
partment” of the Cadillac Paper Com- 
pany, are now held “subject to our or- 
der” at “the Michigan Central Railroad 
Company.” They were “put up for 
twelve cents per pound,” but, owing to 
the melancholy and distressing circum- 
stances under which the original buyer 
defaulted on his contract, the miller to 
whom the letter is addressed is offered 
the great privilege of securing them at 
the exact price of eight dollars and nine- 
ty cents per hundredweight, freight pre- 
paid. 

This perfidious customer, it seems, 
was, like the scoundrel who ordered the 
roofing paint and the villain who in- 
veigled the barrel of oil from its happy 
home, “an automobile concern.” It was 
very particular as to the character of its 
“wiping rags.” They must be “extra 
soft calicoes, large sized pieces, thor- 
oughly washed, sterilized and bleached 
with obstacles removed, baked through 
ovens to remove lint.” 

All these requirements the Three Bales 
met in every particular, but “on account 
of their financial responsibilities” (the 
“automobile concern,” not the Wiping 
Rags), “we would not ship them unless 
C.0.D.” Hence, althoygh “put up,” the 
Three Bales were not delivered, and re- 
main at that rather indefinite spot, “the 
Michigan Central Railroad Company,” 


waiting for a buyer whose “financial re- 
sponsibilities” warrant terms more lib- 
eral than C.O.D. 

In this instance, the miller’s credit is 
so good that, although he may have the 
rags immediately, the Cadillac Paper 
Company is “satisfied to give September 
first dating.” Moreover, the price named 
is “actually below cost,” and as the 
company is “afraid that the price will be 
double within the next thirty or sixty 
days,” it hopes the miller will take ad- 
vantage of the offer. In case its fear is 
realized and the rags should double in 
value, it prefers to give the miller the 
profit rather than keep the same itself; a 
rare instance of business philanthropy. 

It is said of these Three Bales-in- 
Waiting that “they are the only washed 
and sanitary wiper on the market and 
they are just as sanitary as the table 
cover on which you eat.” If the miller 
questions this he is referred to the De- 
troit board of health “to confirm this 
statement.” Attached to the letter is a 
fragment of cloth, presumably a sample 
of the lot. It certainly verifies the claims 
made for it in every respect. 

It is of soft and clinging texture; a 

tender bit of blue and white check, guilt- 
less of all unsanitary suggestion. Ap- 
parently it once was a part of the pina- 
fore of some rosy-cheeked country maid, 
who wore it while engaged in the delec- 
table duties of the dairy. It is redolent 
of cowslips and primroses, and evokes 
visions of dewy, sunlit glades and sweet 
summer mornings in pleasant country- 
sides. It needs no certificate from the 
Detroit board of health to vouch for its 
innocence and freedom from contamina- 
tion. . 
Inasmuch as the miller who forwards 
this letter to The Northwestern Miller 
seems to be a literal-minded person, to 
whom the exceptional character of the 
Three Bales-in-Waiting makes no appeal, 
and who is not touched by the vision of 
their pathetic homelessness, this offer can 
doubtless be taken advantage of by any 
other miller to whom these presents may 
come. 

The “Michigan Central Railroad Com- 
pany” is a long, long road; with its con- 
nections it can reach almost any miller 
in this broad land. Among them all, 
there must be one of tender heart and 
generous mind who will feel impelled to 
take pity upon these soft and gentle 
derelicts, who, through no fault of their 
own, but because of the perfidy of a 
creditless automobile concern, are left 
desolate and alone without a buyer. If 
such there be, he should address, prompt- 
ly before the price advances, Mr. James 
Smith, Wiping Rags Department, Cadil- 
lac Paper Company, Detroit, Michigan. 
He should write soon and avoid the rush; 
also he should pocket the profit of two 
hundred per cent. 


IRRESPONSIBLE SIGNATURES 

Recently a miller received a letter 
of contract character from a large buyer 
of flour in the East, to which, following 
the rubber-stamped signature, was ap- 
pended the following, “Dictated. Un- 
read. Subject to Errors.” 

The miller who received the letter 
wrote protesting against the lack of 
binding character in such a communica- 
tion, and received, by way of defense, 
the following statement: 

“We use this stamp to protect our- 
selves against stenographic errors. The 
writer often dictates letters and leaves 
the office before same are written; and, 
since many of the letters give quotations 
on different commodities, we simply use 
this stamp as a protection. While they 
might at times be obvious, there are 
many customers who would take ad- 
vantage of an error of this kind.” 

To which the miller responded: 

“This stamp may indeed be a protec- 
tion to you; but what would our position 
be if we were to follow shipping or other 
instructions which you might give us, 
which did not appear to us to be in 
error, and afterwards discover that the 
directions given in your letter were not 
what you intended and that our follow- 
ing them had caused you loss? We never 
saw a stamp of this kind before, and we 
would like to know whether you would, 
in the circumstances suggested above, 
hold us responsible for any loss occa- 
sioned through the errors which you dis- 
avow in advance.” 

This particular sort of pernicious 
rubber-stamped signature is as new to 
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The Northwestern Miller as it is to the 
miller whose words are quoted. It has 
always believed that the “dictated but 
not read” line represented the highest 
attainment of the rubber stamp signature 
tribe, but that is amateurish in compari- 
son with the finished art of this advance 
repudiation of the letter’s contents. 

As it happens, the concern which per- 
mits one of its executives to employ this 
makeshift acknowledgment, or lack of 
acknowledgment, of his correspondence is 
one of particularly high trade standing. 
Presumably it would not itself take ad- 
vantage of mistakes in letters from other 
people, nor would it undertake to hide 
behind this express disavowal of responsi- 
bility in its own letters. Nevertheless, it 
should not allow such a practice in its 
office, no matter how much it feels the 
need of the. protection claimed for it. 

The responsibility for errors commit- 
ted by its own employees in the absence 
of executives or department heads is its 
own, and it has no right to undertake to 
place the burden of them upon its corre- 
spondents. Every man who receives a 
communication from it has a right to as- 
sume that it means just what it says. 
The recipient of such a letter is not sup- 
posed to be concerned with the failings 
of the writer’s stenographer, or with the 
system which the writer adopts to keep 
his correspondence free from errors. His 
undisputed right is to be able to accept 
the letter at its face value. 

The Northwestern Miller hopes that 
the next time this miller receives a letter 
of instruction, or any other communica- 
tion of contract character, from this cus- 
tomer, he will hold it in abeyance and 
require a repetition over the concern’s 
proper signature without any disavowals 
or repudiations attached thereto. It is a 
small matter, perhaps, and hardly more 
than a thoughtless discourtesy as it 
stands, but it contains the germ of trou- 


ble, and the surest way to avoid the pos- ~ 


sibility of trouble is to take care before- 
hand. 





MR. RAINEY CHALLENGED 


In defining the duties and privileges of 
members of Congress, the Constitution 
of the United States says: “They shall 
. » « be privileged . . . and for any 
speech or debate in either House, they 
shall not be questioned in any other 
place.” Under this provision the courts 
have held that senators and representa- 
tives are not answerable, except to the 
membership of their body, for any state- 
ment made in the course of debate, 
whether it be true or maliciously false. 
Most of the state constitutions have sim- 
ilar provisions, and it is a universal rule 
that no action for slander will lie against 
a legislator for words, however libelous 
or untrue they may be, if spoken in the 
exercise of the functions of his office. 

Such being the case, members of Con- 
gress are free to say what they please in 
the course of their congressional speeches. 
They are exempt from prosecution for 
libel. Most of them are decent and fair 
enough not to take undue advantage of 
this exceptional privilege: a few are so 
small and mean that they will deliberate- 
ly utter falsehoods, knowing that they 
cannot legally be called to account for 
them. 

While urging the passage of his bill to 
legalize flour adulteration, in the interest 
of the cornstarch manufacturers, Henry 
Thomas Rainey, congressman, from Car- 
rollton, Illinois, is reported to have said, 
in the House of Representatives, that 
The Northwestern Miller was “one of the 
principal organs of the food trust.” 

There is, of course, no “food trust,” 
except in the diseased and malignant 
imagination of Mr. Rainey, and it is 
doubtful if it exists even there, being, 
rather, the product of a tongue which 
does not hesitate to speak falsely, if its 
owner thinks it will serve his purpose. 
The Northwestern Miller is neither an 
“organ” of this imaginary trust, nor of 
any other association, combination or or- 
ganization, real or fictitious. 

Mr. Rainey is, by virtue of his office, 
immune from legal accountability for 
what he says; The Northwestern -Miller 
is glad that it possesses no such protec- 
tion, but can be held responsible for what 
it prints. Those who consider its words 
false and derogatory may bring suit for 
libel, and, if successful in establishing 
their contention to the satisfaction of the 
courts, may recover adequate damages. 
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Mr. Rainey is protected; this journal is 
not. The advantage is his and he is 
welcome to it. 

The Northwestern Miller desires to say 
that the statement made by Hew 
Thomas Rainey, congressman, of Carrol 
ton, Illinois, concerning The Northwest- 
ern Miller, if it was as quoted, is a lie, 
and that if he made such a statement, 
he is a liar. This is plain and simple 
language, uttered with full realization of 
the fact that Mr. Rainey has recourse 
in law if he esteems it libelous; a privi- 
lege. not possessed by those who may 
deem themselves maligned by what he 
says in the exercise of the alleged func- 
tions of his office. 


DOMESTIC TRADE SUMMARY 


Flour Quiet and Easier—Trade Confining 
Itself to Pressing Needs—Millfeed 
Generally Unchanged 

[Special Telegrams to The Northwestern 
Miller—Quotations subject to confirmation.] 

Curicaco, Itt., Sept. 19.—Millers in the 
spring wheat states are very firm on val- 
ues, yet rather anxious for trade, espe- 
cially where deliveries are to be made 
within a short time. Spring wheat pat- 
ents from several of the mills are held at 
$8.10@8.35, jute. Southwestern 95 per 
cent patents are offered at $7.85@8, jute, 
Chicago. It is quite generally understood 
that few, if any, buyers have flour com- 
ing to them for shipment beyond the first 
of thé year, the total being a booking 
made a week ago of 25,000 bbls from the 
Southwest. Bakers and jobbers are slow 
to make contracts. Rye flour continues 
strong in price; white patent is held at 
$6.30@6.40, jute. So far no offerings on 
new buckwheat flour have been made, and 
millers look for the early quotations to 
rule as high as $3.65 per 100 lbs, in grain 
bags. C. H. CHaten. 








Boston, Mass., Sept. 19.—A fair de- 
mand for spring patents and Kansas 
hard wheat patents in a small way. Trade 
purchasing to meet pressing needs but 
not stocking up ahead. Lower range 
quoted on all brands. Minneapolis pat- 
ent, $8.80; spring country patent, $8.10@ 
8.50; special short patent, $9.15@9.40,— 
all in wood. Kansas hard wheat patent, 
$7.40@8, in sacks, for bulk of offerings, 
with fancy ranging up to $8; soft winter 
patents, $7.35@7.85, in wood. Millfeed 
dull and unchanged; no Canadian bran 
offering. Louis W. DePass. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Sept. 19.—Demand for 
flour continues quiet, with prices a trifle 
easier. One or two inquiries received for 
round lots, but millers not inclined to 
book for shipment beyond 30 days. Some 
small lots of low-grades and clears were 
reported sold for export. Millfeed quiet, 
with prices easier. Peter DERLIEN. 


Bartrmore, Mp., Sept. 19.—Flour firm- 
er, with a light business .passing in hard 
and soft winter straights at quotations. 
Springs strong but quiet. Millfeed firm 
and in good demand at last figures. 

Cuantes H. Dorsey. 


Puitaverpuia, Pa., Sept. 19.—Very lit- 
tle doing in flour, buyers and sellers being 
apart on prices; feed steady. 

Samus S. DanrEts. 





Foreign Exchange at Minneapolis 
Foreign exchange at Minneapolis was 
quoted as follows: 


Sight 3-day 60-day 
Sept. 13 ...... $4.75% $...... @4.75% $4.71% 
ot) are 4.75% ......@4.75% 4.71% 
Week. 36. iasis 4.75% --@4.75% 4.71% 
Sept. 16 ...... 4.75% ......@4.75% 4.71% 
Sept. 18 ...... 4.75% 4.75% @4.75% 4.71% 
Sept. 19 ...... 4.75% = ..00ee @4.75% 4.71% 


Three-day guilders were quoted today 
(Sept. 19) at 405%. 





The Harvest in Denmark 

While official figures as regards the 
output of the Denmark harvest have not 
been issued, it is admitted that the yield 
of small grains and hay is about the best 
known. While the quality is not of the 
best, the result of the harvest is satis- 
factory. 

On account of the maximum prices fixed 
for rye and wheat, some concern is felt 
regarding the acreage that is to be put 
into these grains for the crop of 1917. 
The area sown to rye is steadily decreas- 
ing, and other grains and pastures are 
taking the place of former rye fields. In 
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1895 some 720,000 acres were sown to rye, 
while in 1915 the acreage was only about 
510,000. The sowing time for rye is at 
hand and the Royal Danish Agricultural 
Board has addressed an open note to the 
farmers to increase their acreage in this 
product. 





ad 
ARGENTINE WHEAT GOOD 


Wheat Plant Healthy Despite Drouth—Lin- 
seed Prospects Generally Favorable— 
Plowing for Corn Equal to Normal 


Buenos Aires, Aug. 14.—The local ce- 
real market is strong, though rather 
nervous. The news of short crops in the 
United States and Canada has caused, 
naturally, an appreciable rise here, and 
growers and holders are well pleased. The 
following is a translation of a recent crop 
report published by La Nacién, our lead- 
ing newspaper. 

“In the province of Entre Rios, in the 
radius of Parana, the wheat, young in 
spite of the long drouth and the frosts, 
has kept in pm | condition and although 
outward growth is slow, there is no with- 
ering of the plants, which without any 
doubt can live for a long time yet, as the 
ground is still humid below a depth of 
four centimeters. 

“The prospects of linseed in this zone 
have improved with the slight rains of the 
last few days. In view of favorable pros- 
pects, a considerable quantity of this 


_grain has been sown, and only a little rain 


soon would eliminate all danger. 

“In the Rosario district of the province 
of Santa Fe the drouth is causing little 
apprehension for the time being, so far 
as wheat is concerned. Linseed is still 
being sown throughout this district, and 
it is believed that if rain falls before the 
end of August conditions for this crop 
can be considered normal. The seedlings 
are coming up slowly. It is calculated 
that there will be a slight increase in the 
area under linseed in this district, as com- 
pared with last year, while that given to 
corn will probably be slightly less. With- 
in the corn zone, the preparation of the 
soil is going on under normal conditions, 
and the drouth is causing little difficulty, 
owing to the soil still retaining sufficient 
humidity. 

“As to linseed, the region near the city 
of Santa Fe is the only one where pros- 
pects are not altogether favorable, where, 
owing to the long drouth, it is estimated 
that 25 per cent of the crop already sown 
has been lost, and should no rain fall 
within the next fortnight the damage will 
become much greater, apart from the con- 


‘sideration that there would probably be 


little re-sowing after such an experience. 
Plowing in this zone is being effected with 
some difficulty, as the soil is very hard. 
“In the province of Buenos Aires, with- 
in the zones of Pergamino, Junin, Lin- 
coln, etc., the wheat, as elsewhere, has not 
suffered much yet from the drouth. Lin- 
seed remains unchanged, and the drouth 
is not causing much anxiety for the mo- 
ment. If rain falls within 10, 15 or even 
20 days, little damage will be done, as 
sowing was late this year. As regards 
corn, plowing is going on normally within 
the radius of the Great Southern and the 
Pacific railways. A good fall of rain is 
desirable for the wheat in the Pampa 
districts and Pacific Railway zone. The 
low prices which ruled until recently for 
oats had induced a number of planters to 
diminish the areas formerly devoted to 
this crop. The favorable reaction now 
experienced has modified this intention, 
and there is reason to believe that the 
area under oats will not be less than last 


year.” 
W. J. Lams. 





Federal Farm Loan Board 

Wasuineoton, D. C., Sept. 18.—The five 
members of the Federal Farm Loan 
Board are holding their hearings in the 
western part of the country, but have for 
various reasons abandoned their itinerary 
as first announced. Secretary of the 
Treasury McAdoo has advised the board 
that he will join them at Topeka, Kansas, 
today, and will accompany them for sev- 
eral weeks, or until their return from 
their first trip, which will be about the 
middle of October. 

It is considered likely that the board 
will make a second trip early next year, 
before arriving at its decision as to what 
shall be the territorial boundaries of the 
twelve districts, and what cities in those 


districts shall be designated as centers for 
the farm-loan banks. 

Since its organization, the board has 
issued two circulars, one entitled “Na- 
tional Farm Loan Associations,” relating 
to their organization, management, hours 
and limitations, and the second entitled 
“How Farmers May Form a National 
Farm Loan Association,” both of which 
may be obtained by addressing the Farm 
Loan Board, Washington, D. C. 

Ricuarp B. Warrovs. 


British Columbia Tries Farm Loans 

Under the provisions of the agricultural 
credits act, passed by the British Co- 
lumbia legislature in 1915, a commission 
was appointed for the purpose of loaning 
money to the farmers of that province. 
This board made the first loans on Aug. 
1, 1916. The first day 19 advances were 
obtained by farmers, aggregating $25,000. 

About 630 applications for loans have 
been received from farmers in all sections 
of the province. These are for amounts 
ranging from $250 to $20,000. It is the 
policy of the commission to deal as yet 
only with applications for moderate 
amounts. The applications already in 
total $1,250,000. The money will be ad- 
vanced to the farmers at a rate of not 
more than 614 per cent, a most favorable 
rate under existing financial conditions. 





Interstate Commerce Commission 

Wasurnoton, D. C., Sept. 18.—The St. 
Louis Merchants’ Exchange has com- 
plained to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission that the failure of the Great 
Lakes Transit Corporation in recent 
tariffs to reduce rates on grain and grain 
products originating at St. Louis, ‘while 
reducing rates on grain from Milwaukee, 
Duluth and Chicago, has worked unlaw- 
ful discrimination against St. Louis. 

* #* 

In the case of the Chicago Board of 
Trade against the Pere Marquette Rail- 
road Co., the Milwaukee Chamber of 
Commerce has filed a brief setting forth 
the attitude of Milwaukee shippers, and 
their relation to the break-bulk and all- 
rail rates. 

It is stated that Milwaukee shippers 
have no objection to the establishment 
from Chicago of a break-bulk route with 
rates the same as those applying now 
over the break-bulk route operated out 
of Milwaukee. If Chicago can secure, 
for the benefit of its grain markets, such 
a route and such a rate, the Milwaukee 
grain market will regard it with unques- 
tioning approval. : 

The argument of Milwaukee against 
the complaint of the Chicago Board of 
Trade is directed against that portion 
which seeks the establishment from Chi- 
cago of rates via all-rail routes, which 
shall be no higher than the present ex- 
isting rate from Milwaukee via break- 
bulk routes. The Milwaukee Chamber 
of Commerce submits that the Chicago 
Board of Trade in this proceeding should 
be dismissed, and asks such an order at 
the hands of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

* * 

In the case of the Omaha Grain Ex- 
change against the Chicago, Rock Island 
& Pacific Railway Co. et al., the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. has issued 
an order permitting the Board of Trade 
of Kansas City, Mo., to intervene and 
to be treated as a party to the suit. 

Ricnarp B. Warrovs. 





Shredded Wheat Case Postponed 
Wasuincton, D. C., Sept. 18.—The 
Federal Trade Commission has postponed 
to a date to be selected its hearings in the 
Shredded Wheat case, which was sched- 
uled to have been held at Buffalo be- 
ginning Sept. 14. 
Ricuarp B. Warrovs. 





Argentine Grain Acreage 
The acreage of wheat, flaxseed, oats and 
corn in Argentina, as officially estimated 
(000’s omitted) for the past three crops, to- 
gether with the October estimate for the 
1915-16 crop, is as follows: 
1915-16 1914-15 1913-14 1912-13 


Wheat ....... 16,328 15,650 16,244 16,971 
Flaxseed ..... 4,060 4,310 4,397 4,312 
Oates ..ccceves 2,632 2,900 38,087 2,940 
COFR cccccccce +++» 10,505 10,260 9,464 


The Argentine crops for the past five 
years, in millions of bushels, by crop years, 
as officially reported, were: 

1914-15 1913-14 1912-13 1911-12 1910-11 
166 


Wheat... 168 114 187 146 
Flaxseed. 52 39 44 23 23 
Oats..... 89 51 116 69 47 
Corn..... 316 205 197 295 28 
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THE WEEK’S FLOUR OUTPUT 


Production of Flour at Milling Centers—Per- 
centages of Activity of Mills Compared 
with Maximum Output 


The attached table gives the flour outpit 
at milling centers for the last two week.. 
with comparisons, in bbls: Sept. 18 Sept. 19 

Sept. 16 Sept. 9 1915 191 
Minneapolis ....392,695 359,000 455,090 407,325 
Duluth-Superior 21,000 23,370 33,150 40,109 








Milwaukee ..... 16,000 10,000 17,600 15,579 
Totals ..ccace 429,695 392,370 505,840 462,9:5 
Outside mills*..180,9385 ...... 248,085 ...... 
Ag’gate sprg.610,630 ...... 763,926 ...... 
St. Louis ...... 35,600 31,100 32,800 36,219 
St. Louist ..... 41,200 41,000 46,000 49,8:9 
Buffalo ........ 124,300 99,500 135,100 133,2..5 
Rochester ..... 14,200 12,600 10,600 15,6:0 
Chicago ....... 23,500 22,250 25,500 22,5 9 
Kansas City.... 67,100 66,800 62,300 49,5 9 
Kansas Cityt...242,520 261,495 219,165 251,9 0 
ree 33,800 36,700 29,700 33,70 
Toledof ....... 84,800 78,650 64,290 85,0 5 
Nashville** ....110,530 107,335 95,660 71,2 0 
Seattle ........ 29,755 24,630 15,640 ..... 
Tacoma ....... 33,605 37,540 25,795 .... 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 
The following table shows the percentag: s 
of activity of mills at various points. TT), 
figures represent the relation of actual wee .- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The Nort) - 
western Miller, to possible output on fu!!- 
time schedule, operating six days per wee: 
Sept. 18 Sept. |9 
Sept. 16 Sept. 9 1915 1914 
Minneapolis ...... 75 69 $102 3 





Duluth-Superior .. 58 65 92 $111 
Outside mills* .... 62 58 85 76 
Average spring.. 65 64 93 
Milwaukee ....... 65 40 68 70 
St. Louis ......... 87 79 81 90 
BE. TOUS? ccccccce 68 68 76 83 
Buffalo ........... 90 60 98 97 
Rochester ........ 70 62 52 78 
Chicago ..... : 90 83 97 84 
Kansas City . 94 90 87 8 
Kansas Cityt ..... 94 97 80 9 
BOOED scccesioves 70 76 62 0 
WOROGSE. cccosecves 71 71 74 76 
Nashville** ,...... 73 79 74 59 
NEES 0 65 p.ba.5 gnc.s 73 60 38 
BOORTEE 6c cciiccce 59 66 + 56 
Average ........ 77 70 87 82 
Minnesota-Dakotas 65 64 93 87 
Other states ...... 75 72 76 83 
Flour output for week ending Sept. 16 at 
all above points shows an increase of 7 per 


cent compared with week ending Sept. 9 

*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

+Flour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of Missouri River, 
Kansas and Oklahoma mills outside of Kan- 
sas City. 

{Flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
cluding Nashville. 

§Operating seven days per week. 





The Corn Crop and Frost 
The Nebraska State Journal reports 
corn for the most part as beyond any 
serious danger from frost. A light frost 
will hasten maturity and help the grain 
to dry out. Late corn may be damayed, 
but there is very little such. 


United States Corn Crop 
The corn crop of the United States, as 
estimated by the Department of Agricul: re, 
by years, has been (000’s omitted): 
Year Bus Year Bus Year 
1916*.2,710,000 1908. .2,668,651 1900.. 
1915. .3,054,535 1907. .2,592,320 1899.. 
1914. .2,672,804 1906. .2,927,416 1898.. 
1913. .2,446,988 1905. .2,707,993 1897.. 
1912. .3,127,746 1904. .2,467,480 1896.. 
1911. .2,531,488 1903. .2,244,176 1895.. 
1910. .2,886,260 1902. .2,623,648 1894.. 
1909. .2,652,190 1901. .1,522,619 1893.. 


*Based on condition Sept. 1. 
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United States Crops—All Grains 
Following table shows the indicated d 
of all grain in the United States for ''16, 
based on condition Sept. 1, with yields for 
earlier years as finally estimated by the 
Department of Agriculture (000’s om 1), 
in bushels: 





Wheat— 1916 1915 1914 13 
Winter. 455,000 655,045 684,990 5-) 561 
Spring.. 156,000 356,460 206,027 2%°,519 
Totals.. 611,000 1,011,505 891,017 7:°,380 

Corn ....2,710,000 3,054,535 2,672,804 2,416,988 

Oats ....1,231,000 1,540,362 1,141,060 1,121,768 

Barley 184,000 237,009 194,953 1 %,189 

» RS 41,900 49,190 42,779 41,381 

Flaxseed.. ...... 13,845 15,559 17.858 

Hay, tons. 86,200 86,225 70,071.11 

Buckwheat 15,800 165,769 16,881 183 





World’s Wheat Crop by Years 

The Department of Agriculture has 

piled the following statement of the v 

wheat crop for a series of years (000 
omitted), in bushels: 
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NEW COMMERCIAL TREATIES 


Federation to Have a Hand in Formulating 
Treaties to Protect Export Trade 
After the War 


Wasurinoton, D. C., Sept. 18.—Looking 
ahead to trade conditions that will pre- 
vail after peace is declared between this 
country and the countries of Europe now 
at war, the State department is engaged 
in the preparation of new commercial 
treaties which it will be necessary to pro- 
mulgate because of changed conditions, 
With a view to safeguarding the export 
trade in flour, the Millers’ National Fed- 
erition will undertake, probably through 
a special committee, to supply the State 
department with full data relating to the 
export of flour. 

\. P. Husband, secretary of the Fed- 
erition, was in Washington on Saturday, 
Sept. 16, and at a conference with the 
oficials of the State department was noti- 
fied of the initial steps now being taken 
in the preparation of commercial treaties. 
At the request of the department he 
promised complete data, and the hearty 
co-operation of the Millers’ National Fed- 
erition in aiding the State department to 
have incorporated in the treaty drafts 
such provisions as will serve, not only to 
maintain existing export conditions, but if 
possible greatly to improve them. 

‘The work is of the greatest impor- 
tance, for, as is generally known, there 
has been a falling off in export flour busi- 
ness, and there is plenty of evidence that 
after the war Europe will be inclined, in 
self-protection, to check still further the 
importation of food products from the 
United States. Drastic action by foreign 
countries may be prevented by the re- 
prisal features made possible in the re- 
cently enacted revenue bill, which gives 
the President power to enforce retributive 
action against countries that may en- 
deavor to limit importation of products 
from the United States. 

Ricwarp B. Warrovs. 





Increased Car Shortage 

A bulletin has been issued by the com- 
mittee on relations between railroads of 
the American Railway Association, which 
shows a net shortage of cars on Sept. 1 
of 14,281. 

The total surpluses on Sept. 1 were 
43,541, against 49,753 on Aug. 1 last, and 
191,309 on Sept. 1 a year ago. The total 
surplus shows a general decrease since 
the report for Aug. 1. 

The total shortages on Sept. 1 were 
57,822, compared with 39,991 on Aug. 1. 
last, and 6,300 on Sept. 1 a year ago: The 
increase in the car shortages is general in 
all classes of equipment throughout the 
country except New England. The fig- 
ures by classes of cars follow: 


Classes— Surpluses Shortages 
19,907 





Box ..ccccceccesesscseces 34,529 
Flat ..ccvecbaccesccceses 2,609 2,481 
Coal and gondola ....... 7,079 17,900 
Miscellameous ........+5 13,946 2,912 

Total® .ccoescccsecsece 43,541 57,822 





New England Rates 

Boston, Mass., Sept. 18.—The proposi- 
tion of the New England railroads to ad- 
vance the proportional and _ reshipping 
rates between Boston and New York 
from an 18¢ first-class scale, including 
transfer at New York, to a 35c scale, 
exchisive of such transfer at New York, 
came up before Examiner Disque, of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, on 
Sept. 11, and continued three days. 

The Boston Chamber of Commerce and 
a numbet of New England shippers had 
previously requested the commission to 
Suspend the advanced rates, because it is 
believed that this increase will be preju- 
dicial to the interests of eastern New 
England. The evidence introduced by the 
New England witnesses fully substanti- 
ated that claim. 

For a great many years the Metropoli- 
tan steamship lines, operating between 
Boston and New York, maintained pro- 
portional rates, including transfer, on a 
l6c first-class basis. This rate was ad- 
vanced about 10 years ago to an 18c basis. 
Both scales of rates, however, were limit- 
ed in their application to business origi- 
nating with certain coastwise steamship 
lines ele the port of New York, many 
of which did not serve the port of Boston. 

The hearing in New York grew out of 
an effort on the part of the New England 
carriers to apply their full local rates in- 
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stead of the proportional rates on busi- 
ness intended for Pacific Coast lines, and 
also on business for all the southwestern 
coastwise lines. If the proposed rates go 
into effect, some of the New England 
manufacturers wil be placed at a greater 
disadvantage than at any time within the 


last 40 years. 
Louis W. DePass. 





PENNSYLVANIA CONVENTION 


State Millers’ Association Meets—Officers 
Elected—Papers and Reports—Address 
by Secretary Husband 


New Yorx, N. Y., Sept. 18.—The 
Pennsylvania Millers’ State Association 
held its annual convention at Hotel St. 
Charles, Atlantic City, N. J., Sept. 12, 
13 and 14, 

The first session was practically given 
over to an address of welcome on the 
part of the mayor of Atlantic City, and 
-) response by S. H. Pyle, of McDonald, 

a. 


The second session, actually the first 
business session, was called to order the 
morning of Sept. 13, and after the 
routine business, such as the reading of 
minutes and the report of the treasurer, 
was disposed of, a paper was read by 
S. High Levan on “The Duty of a Penn- 
sylvania Miller’s Son.” This was fol- 
lowed by the report of the board of 
directors, read by H. V. White, incor- 
porated in which was a letter from F. 
H. Lingham, Lockport, N. Y., on grain 
grades. 

The third session, the afternoon of the 
same day, was devoted to the report of 
the nominating committee and the elec- 
tion’ of new officers, as follows: presi- 
dent, S. H. Pyle, McDonald; first vice- 
president, George V. Dayton, Towanda; 
second vice-president, John M. Hayes, 
Montoursville; treasurer, E. J. Eshelman, 
Lancaster; directors, A. T. Collins, H. 
V. White, Dr. C. M. St. Clair, Paul E. 
Eisler, A. H. Etzler. At the meeting of 
the new board of directors, Landis Levan 
was re-elected secretary. 

Resolutions were submitted reaffirming 
opposition to any change, modification 
or repeal of the mixed-flour law, and also 
affirming that the present law in Penn- 
sylvania regarding bleached flour is un- 
just to Pennsylvania millers. 

The fourth session was held Thursday 
morning, Sept. 14. After the introduc- 
tion of the new president, Mr. Pyle, A. 
P. Husband, secretary of the Millers’ 
National Federation, read a paper on 
“Present Day Problems of Millers,” 
which was well received. It is printed 
in full elsewhere in this issue. A motion 
was unanimously adopted after this ad- 
dress instructing the directors to take 
steps to secure the affiliation of the Penn- 
sylvania association with the Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation. 

W. QUACKENBUSH. 





Wheat Active at Chicago 

Cuicaco, In1., Sept. 19.—(Special Tel- 
egram)—Mills are active buyers of good 
milling grades of springs and winters at 
unchanged premiums. Prices are higher, 
sympathizing with futures. Sales, 40,000 
bus. Seaboard reports 1,250,000 bus sold, 
mostly American for export. Two cargoes 
of Argentine wheat were bought at New 
York at around $1.50, and resold to Hol- 
land. Futures advanced 3%%c from the 
early low point today, export houses buy- 
ing. Cash business in all grains is re- 
stricted by scarcity of cars on eastern 
railroads. ‘The Michigan Central and 
Chesapeake & Ohio roads have fresh em- 
bargoes out. The Baltimore & Qhio has 
removed its embargo on all grains except 
oats to Baltimore. 

C. H. CHatten. 





Chicago Price Investigation Talk 

The Chicago newspapers have for some 
weeks been active in spreading reports of 
prospective investigations, federal and 
otherwise, with regard to bread, flour and 
wheat prices. Many of these reports 
have been based largely on the utterances 
of Congressman Rainey, and have been 
thinly disguised efforts to promote agi- 
tation in favor of the repeal of the mixed- 
flour law. 

This week one Chicago daily had a long 
story to the effect that millers, jobbers 
and dealers in all the commodities used 
in the commercial manufacture of bread 


had been called before the United States 
district attorney. This report was cou- 
pled with a quoted recommendation that 
wheat exports be prohibited, and some 
notes as to activities of the Housewives’ 
League and other women’s organizations. 

far as can be determined from 
trustworthy sources of information, this 
newspaper story is of no real significance. 





LONDON PRICES DECLINE 


Quotations Lower, but Buyers Scarce—Aus- 
tralian Flour Undersells American 
Offerings 


Lonpon, Ena., Sept. 19.—(Special Ca- 
ble)—Mill offers are more plentiful and 
cheaper, but do not tempt buyers. Some 
mills are still quoting shillings out of 
line. Considerable quantities of Aus- 
tralian flour have been sold at around 
45s 6d@46s 6d, being considered the best 
value on the market. American flours 
cannot compete with these prices. 


Flour quotations, per 280-lb sack: 
American spring wheat patents, 52s 6d; 
American spring wheat clears, 48s 6d; 
Canadian export patents, 50s; Kansas ex- 
port patents, 51s; American soft winter 
patents, 50s; Canadian soft wheat pat- 
ents, 48s; low-grades, 36s. 

C. F. G. Rarxes. 





Uniform Bill of Lading 


Wasuineoton, D. C., Sept. 18.—The In- 
terstate Commerce Commission has an- 
nounced that on Oct. 20 and 21, at Wash- 
ington, it will hear arguments in the 
matter of uniform bills of lading. In 
connection with this hearing, the aha 
Council of Grain Exchanges has submit- 
ted a brief stating objections to the pro- 
posed bill of lading. 

The brief states three principal objec- 
tions. First, in section 1, lines 5-10: 
“For differences in weights of grain, seed, 
or other commodities caused by natural 
shrinkage or discrepancies in elevator 
weights. For loss, damage or delay, 
caused by fire, occurring after 48 hours 


(exclusive of Sundays and legal holi-: 


days) after notice of the arrival of the 
property at destination, or at port of 
export (if intended for export) has been 
duly sent or given, the carrier’s liability 
shall be that of warehouseman only.” 

Second, in section 2, lines 7-11: “The 
amount of any loss or damage for which 
any carrier is liable shall be computed 
on the basis of the actual value of the 
property at the time and place of ship- 
ment under this bill of lading, including 
the freight charges, if paid; and where 
the actual value of the property has not 
been required to be specifically stated by 
the shipper in this bill of lading such 
actual value shall be arrived at from the 
bona fide invoice price, if any, to the 
consignee.” 

Third, in section 4, lines 46-48: “Ex- 
cept in case of carrier’s negligence, when 
received from or delivered 6n private or 
other sidings or on such wharves or land- 
ings, shall be at owner’s risk, until the 
cars are attached to and after they are 
detached from trains, or until loaded into 
and after unloaded from vessels.” 

The brief states that the objections of 
the Council of Grain Exchanges and all 
its constituent members are that, by these 
provisions, carriers seek to limit their lia- 
bility and to deny to the shipper or re- 
ceiver of grain the protection given to 
them by different acts of Congress. At- 
tention is called to the fact that, as a 
result of efforts on the part of the ship- 
ping public, and because of burdensome 
provisions heretofore carried in bills of 
lading, Congress has recently passed 
three distinctive acts securing the rights 
of shippers: the Carmack, the Cummins 
and the Pomerene amendments. 

The grain exchanges are not asking 
that there be incorporated in the pro- 
posed uniform bill of lading any provi- 
sion which would in any manner increase 
or enlarge the liability of the common 
carrier beyond that which the law has 
already established, but they do protest 
against the insertion of any provision 
which, if enforced, would in any way 
nullify the act to regulate commerce, and 
especially the Cummins amendment 
thereto. The brief was submitted by 
Edward P. Smith, attorney for the Oma- 


ha Council of Grain Exchanges. 


Ricuarp B. Warrovs. 
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NEW DUTCH BUYING BASIS 


Sliding Scale Adopted to Protect Sellers 
Against Advances in Wheat—Elimi- 
nates Present Trouble 


New York, N. Y., Sept. 18.—In a cable 
received from The Hague last week it is 
clearly indicated that the Holland gov- 
ernment has awakened to the necessity of 
having some certain and equitable basis 
upon which tenders may be made. Conse- 
quently, for flour for November shipment 
at least, the tenders will be made upon a 
sliding scale, which will follow the price 
of wheat exactly up to the date of accept- 
ance in America, in which le per bu on 
wheat will represent 5c per 100 kilos on 
flour. The proper ratio, however, seems 
to be 6c per 100 kilos. 

This arrangement will undoubtedly be 
made permanent, and ought to eliminate 
the question of loss to either buyer or 
Seller because of market fluctuations. 


W. QuacKENBUSH. 


Holland Wants Flour 
The Holland government is due in the 
market again for flour Sept. 21. Minne- 
apolis mills have not yet been asked for 
tenders. 





British Order and Holland Trade 

New York, N. Y., Sept. 18—A de- 
layed dispatch received from London last 
week with regard to a new British order 
concerning trade to Norway, Sweden, 
Denmark and Holland gave the impres- 
sion that Great Britain was attempting 
to cut off all neutral trade with those 
countries. Lord Robert Cecil subse- 
quently explained that the prohibition 
was limited to certain articles. 

In consequence of this order, however, 
American shipments for Holland may be 
suspended, while the regular transporta- 
tion companies trading between the Unit- 
ed States and Scandinavia will not take 
cargoes without assurances of their in- 
nocent destination from the British au- 
thorities. Furthermore, tramp steamers 
are hardly likely to risk almost inevitably 
landing in the prize court with any cargo 
they might accept. 

New York representatives of the Hol- 
land-America and other steamship lines 
operating vesséls between American and 
Dutch and Scandinavian ports said that 
the dispatches from London were the first 
intimation they had received of probable 
changes in the rules to be applied to 
cargoes for neutral nations. They could 
not understand, they said, the meaning 
of the new regulations as outlined in the 
cable advices. 

The only reason some of the steamship 
men could suggest was that the existing 
arrangements, by which merchandise for 
Holland is handled through the Nether- 
lands Overseas Trust, have proved unsat- 
isfactory, and that the rule whereby “as- 
surances of innocent destination” must 
be obtained from British authorities by 
all vessels before they leave American 
ports is to be applied. 

Officials of the British consulate here 
said they were without advices as to any 
impending changes in the shipping regu- 
lations. W. QUACKENBUSH. 





Canadian Crop Estimates _ 

The Canadian government has given out 

a statement concerning the grain crops 

for all Canada this year as viewed on 

Sept. 14, which puts the figures for wheat 

at less than most commercial estimates. 

The figures are as follows, in bus (000’s 
omitted) : 

1916 1915 1914 


,f  . Eeerrrercryr 168,811 376,303 161,280 
DOGS oc ccececcccves 341,602 620,103 313,078 
WATS cs ccccccces 34,408 53,331 36,201 
DORE «cede cicocnees 8,625 . are 
WD 60.80 cwescccwsse 1,991 2,394 2,016 


Of the foregoing quantities, the west- 
ern provinces raised: wheat, 145,466,000 
bus; oats, 243,144,000; barley, 24,502,000; 
flax, 8,572,000, and rye, 601,000. 

The government df Ontario gives out 
the following estimates of the crops in 
that province, in bus (000’s omitted) : 


1916 1915 1914 
Winter wheat ..... 15,685 24,737 14,334 
Spring wheat ..... 2,559 3,440 2,169 
GRE og cWie 6s piricces 77,974 120,218 103,564 
BOOTED ccc ececvesccy 13,748 19,893 18,097 
TRO cc ccscccecseces 2,594 3,210 2,315 
WOOO ccincsccveccs 1,444 2,043 2,609 


Besides the foregoing grains, Ontario 
has 230,000 acres under buckwheat and 
258,000 acres under corn yet to be har- 
vested. A. H. Barmey. 
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The Minneapolis flour output last week 
increased 33,695 bbls. The output (week 
ending Sept. 16) was 392,695 bbls, against 
455,090 in 1915, 407,325 in 1914, and 415,- 
820 in 1913. The capacity in operation 
today is slightly larger than a week ago 
and the output should reach 400,000 bbls 
this week. A year ago, the mills made 
487,815 bbls. 

The weekly output was of the following 
per cent of the maximum capacity: 

Sept. 18 Sept. 19 

Sept. 16Sept.9 1915 1914 

Minneapolis ...... 75 69 102 93 
Outside mills ..... 62 58 85 76 

*Operating seven days per week. 

Minneapolis mills report current flour 
buying as very light. Jobbers and bakers 
alike are taking only what they urgent- 
ly need. They are beginning to think that 
the low prices of two months ago may not 
again rule on this crop; yet they cannot 
bring themselves to contract for future 
requirements at present values. 

Since few in the trade have any quan- 
tity of flour booked, millers are looking 
for steady buying. The lightness of book- 
ings on this crop to date stands out in 
sharp contrast with other years. Mills 
usually sell several times their output 
weekly during September, but this year 
there has been an entire absence of for- 
ward buying. 

On advance in wheat'in the last two 
days, some Minneapolis mills have made 
fairly good sales of flour. However, the 
orders consisted largely of single car- 
loads. Only in a very few instances were 
bookings for over 1,000 bbls. Some mills 
are now allowjng their field men to sell 
only a carload of flour at old prices, any 
additional quantity being subject to con- 
firmation of quotation. 

Some Minneapolis companies have cur- 
tailed their production, because of the 
dullness. Notwithstanding this, some of 
them did not sell as much flour as they 
made last week. 

The bulk of the business booked last 
week was to jobbing trade and was for 
prompt or 30-day shipment. Bakers are 
not much in evidence. 

Some of the mills are selling their out- 
put of first and second clear flour right 
along, and are holding asking prices firm. 
Others, however, find the demand light, 
especially for first clear, and they are 
storing it, rather than sacrifice prices. 

The only — business reported for 
the week was the sale to the United King- 
dom of 1,000 bags of second clear. One 
mill sent out a number of cables, offer- 
ing an export patent at a ney 
low price. Only one answer was received, 
and it stated that resellers in the United 
Kingdom offered a similar grade at about 
4s less than the mill asked. 

Minneapolis and outside mills are ask- 
ing for standard patent a range of $8.10 
@8.60 per 196 lbs in wood. 


The feature of the feed market for the 
week at Minneapolis was the withdrawal 
by one of the larger mills from the mar- 
ket of quotations on straight cars. This 
company is confining sales to naixed cars 
with flour. It, and other mills, are over- 
sold for near-by shipment. 

There is not much snap to eastern de- 
mand, but there is enough inquiry from 
other sections to take care of the limited 
offerings. Bran is moving fairly freely, 
while standard middlings, flour middlings 
and red dog are scarce and hard to get in 
any quantity. 

While jobbers are able occasionally to 
pick up a few cars from country mills at 
a shade under Minneapolis prices, on the 


whole the market is very strong, with 
surplus shipments in transit noticeably 
absent. 

Though prices are regarded as high for 
speculative buying, some who have feed 
coming to them on old contracts are in- 
clined to take a chance and place a little 
in store at eastern junction points, against 
a possible advance later. 

Mills hold prices firm. Bran is quoted 
at $21.50@22 ton, in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b. 
Minneapolis; standard middlings, $23@ 
23.50; flour middlings, $28.50@29; red 
dog, $31.50@32,—latter in 140-lb sacks. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 26 Minneapolis mills the fol- 
lowing 20 were in operation Sept. 19: 

Atkinson Milling Co. 

Barber Milling Co., Cataract mill. 

National Milling Co., Dakota mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., A 
and F mills. 

Phoenix Mill Co.’s mill. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A, B, Anchor, 
Palisade and Lincoln mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s mill. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., A, B, C, D, E, F 
and G mills. 

Yerxa, Andrews & Thurston’s mill. 

FLOUR OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 


Special reports of 55 mills outside of 
Minneapolis and Duluth, with a total 
capacity of 48,150 bbls, show that in the 
week ending Sept. 16 they made 180,935 
bbls of flour (representing 814,000 bus of 
wheat), against 248,085 in 1915. 

Fifty-five “outside” mills last week 
shipped 1,570 bbls of flour to foreign 
countries, against 4,975 in 1915. 


MIN NEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 


For the week ended Saturday, Sept. 
16, receipts of wheat were as follows in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 

1916 1915 1914 1913 1912 
Minneapolis .... 3,707 4,406 5,221 4,904 3,816 
DMIMth .6us55se 1,267 5,247 4,330 4,700 5,726 


Totals........ 4,974 9,653 9,551 9,604 9,542 
Duluth, bonded. 31 302 169 215 26 


OROP-YEAR RECEIPTS 

Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 

Duluth from Sept. 1, 1916, to Sept. 16, 

1916, were as follows, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 


1916 1915 1914 1913 
Minneapolis .. 7,527 10,592 15,331 10,769 
Duluth ....... 2,357 7,471 8,824 11,171 


Totals....... 9,884 18,063 24,155 21,940 
Duluth, bonded 52 373 405 312 














Totals....... 9,936 18,436 24,560 22,252 
Elevator stocks at Minneapolis and 
Duluth on Sept. 16, in bushels (000’s 

omitted), were: 
1916 1915 1914 1913 1912 


Minneapolis 5,625 540 3,492 7,507 2,540 
Duluth .... 6,503 3,244 4,081 6,958 4,021 











Totals;>...12,128 3,784 17,573 14,465 6,561 
Duluth, b’d’d 78 312 155 270 84 


Totals....12,206 4,096 7,728 14,735 6,645 
CLOSING OF INTERIOR MILLS 


The scarcity of good milling wheat is 
already being felt by some of the smaller 
interior mills. Two South Dakota mills 
have been closed and others are expected 
to follow soon. The owners of these mills 
do not expect to operate this year. They 
will buy flour for their local requirements 
from other mills more fortunately lo- 
cated. 

The statement appearing in this week’s 
Northwestern Miller shows that 55 in- 
terior mills made only 180,935 bbls of 
flour last week, as against 248,085 a year 


ago. 

















MINNEAPOLIS MONEY MARKET 

If anything, money in the Minneapolis 
market is easier. The East is freely 
offering, and this tends to soften rates of 
interest. However, local banks are ad- 
hering to old rates: 4 per cent on paper 
secured by terminal elevator receipts, and 
4Y, per cent on indorsed time paper. 


These rates apply to strong grain paper 
common to this market. ; 

The big elevator companies have lately 
been arranging for money and a line of 
credit which they expect to require in 
handling the new crop of grain. me of 
them have taken considerable money, no 
small part of which will come from the 
East. Round lots have been secured on 
the basis of 334 per cent net to the bor- 
rower. Chicago seems to be the weakest 
money center, financial interests there 
pressing for northwestern paper. 


NORTHWESTERN SOIL CONDITIONS 

Recent rains, while they have delayed 
threshing, have put the ground in excel- 
lent condition for plowing. Line elevator 
companies report fall plowing as well 
advanced in the Northwest, with pros- 
pects for better than a normal amount 
being done before snow flies. 

It is believed that the bulk of the wheat 
threshing has already been done. Farmers, 
however, are holding on to their wheat, 
and are delivering only enough to take 
care of their pressing financial needs. 

* * 


Canvass among millers of North Da- 
kota representing about all districts as 
to the average wheat yield of the state 
has resulted in arriving at 6 bus per acre. 
Using the government acreage, this would 
represent a crop of about 42,000,000 bus 
for the state. The government estimate 
was 39,900,000. 


VAN DUSEN HARRINGTON REPORT 


Van Dusen Harrington Co., Minne- 
apolis: Most flax is now out of danger. 
Yield is about an average, quality high, 
and seed has been harvested under favor- 
able conditions. 

While the greater portion of the corn 
crop in South Dakota and Minnesota has 
matured, late corn is not making much 
progress in some sections and there are 
reports that a considerable amount will 
be soft. 

Much of the new wheat being received 
at terminal markets is of such light 
weight and poor quality that it will be 
used only for feed. - This condition re- 
duces the amount of available milling 
wheat. 

Much barley is also of light weight and 
so thin as to be unsuitable for malting, 
and will be used for feed. 


Northwestern Wheat Crop 
The attached table shows the Department 

of Agriculture’s estimate of the wheat crop 
of the Northwest, with comparisons, The 
figures are in millions: 

—1916—, -——1915—, —1914— 

Acres *Bus Acres Bus Ac’s Bus ‘13 
Minn, .... 3.9 29.8 4.3 72 4.0 43 68 
38 BS 664 168 78 82 79 
- 3.6 24.5 3.6 61 3.4 32 34 





Totals...14.6 94.4 16.3 2865 14.6 157 181 

*Indicated crop based on Sept. 1 govern- 
ment report. In 1915 Minnesota raised 1,- 
170,000 and South Dakota 2,562,000 bus win- 
ter wheat; not included above. 

Of the 1916 total given above, 3,000,000 
bus are winter wheat, 700,000 being credited 
to Minnesota and 2,300,000 to South Dakota. 


Wheat Yield Per Acre in Northwest 
The attached table shows the average 
yield of wheat per acre in Minnesota and 
North and South Dakota, as per government 
estimate, for a series of years, in bushels: 
Minn, N. D. 8. D. Minn. N. D. 8S. D. 


1916*. 7.6 5.6 6.6 1908..12.8 11.6 12.8 
1915..17.0 18.2 17.1 1907..13.0 10.0 11.2 
1914..10.6 11.2 9.1 1906..10.9 13.0 13.4 
1913..16.2 10.5 9.0 1905..138.3 14.0 13.7 
1912..15.5 18.0 14.2 1904..12.8 11.8 9.6 
1911.. 10.1 8.0 4.0 1903..13.1 12.7 13.8 
1910.. 16.0 5§.0- 12.8 1902..13.9 16.9 12.2 
1909..16.8 18.7 14.1 
*Based on con 


dition Sept. 1. 


Northwestern Flaxseed Crop 
The Department of Agriculture estimates 
of the flaxseed crop in the Northwest by 
years were, in bus (000’s omitted): 

*1916 1915 1914 1913 1912 
Minnesota.. 2,974 3,150 2,930 3,150 4,121 
N. Dakota.. 7,752 6,534 6,972 7,200 12,086 
S. Dakota... 1,521 1,650 2,400 3,060 5,323 





Totals. ...12,247 11,334 12,302 13,410 21,530 
Montana.... 2,083 1,890 2,560 3,600 5,520 

*Indicated crop based on condition Sept. 1. 

LACK OF CONTRACT GRADE 

A very complex problem is presented 
as to how millers are going to hedge flour 
sales this year. It is most apparent that 
a man who sells wheat short does so at 
his peril. This is because of the small 
amount of No. 1 and No. 2 wheat, or con- 
tract grades, in the northwestern crop. 
If the party who has sold for future de- 
livery, cannot deliver, the man who has 
bought the option will be in a position to 
pretty nearly exact his own price when 
delivery day arrives. 
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Millers might accumulate the actual 
wheat and hold it inst flour sales. 
However, if they should sell against the 
wheat, not having the contract grade to 
deliver, they would be at the mercy of thie 
man who held the long contracts. 

Another reason why accumulations of 
this sort could not be made is that the 
wheat is not being delivered in the coun- 
try. Up to this date elevator companies 
have received very little wheat and farm- 
ers at present seem not in the least dis- 
posed to market their grain. - 

A good many experiments have lately 
been made as to the germinating quality 
of the light spring wheat grown in tiie 
Northwest this year. It is surprisingly 
good, running from 85 to 90 per cent. 
This indicates that the thin wheat raised 
will make a very good seed grain. 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL 


A. L. Goodman, of the Duluth Imperial 
Milling Co., Duluth, was here during the 
week. 

J. W. Sherwood, manager of the Royal 
Milling Co., Great Falls, Mont., is in Min- 
neapolis today. 

Henry P. Ismert, treasurer of thie 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., Kansas City, 
was in Minneapolis Sept. 14-15. , 

L. F. Eaton, manager of the Cincinnati, 
Ohio, office of the Washburn-Crosby (Co., 
is visiting headquarters this week. 

The Vollmer-Clearwater Co., Lewiston, 
Idaho, has opened an office in Minne- 
apolis, in charge of W. V. Harrington. 

J. L. Root, president of the Root Grain 
Co., Kansas City, was in Minneapolis 
Sept. 15, investigating wheat supply con- 
ditions here. 

B. E. Baker and John D. Shanahan, 
representing Duluth grain houses, have 
bought memberships in the Minneapolis 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Paul Klopstock, of Paul Klopstock & 
Co., New York, the American representa- 
tives of Harris & Co., London, government 
purchasing agents, was in Minneapolis 
Sept. 15. He was on his way home from 
the Pacific Coast, where he had_pur- 
chased several big lots of barley. 


Fancy and first clears appear to be a 
drug on the market. Most mills have 
these grades to offer, but find it difficult 
to move them. In some cases this flour is 
being accumulated and held for a better 
price. Considering the price of wheat, 
millers assert that fancy and first clears 
are selling at a price, compared with pat- 
ent, which is 40@50c bbl below the mar- 
ket, or what they are intrinsically worth. 
There is no foreign outlet for these flours. 


BAKERY NOTES 


V. W. Conklin, secretary of Conkilin’s 
Bakery Co., Decatur, Ill., was in Minne- 
apolis during the week and visited local 
bakeries. 

Joseph Vogler, superintendent for the 
Fireside Bakery, Minneapolis, went down 
to Omaha last week to inspect some ma- 
chinery being installed in the Jay Burns 
Baking Co. shop. 

A. E. Watson, formerly head of the 
Fireside Bakery, Minneapolis, but now 
sales-manager for the Duluth-Supcrior 
Milling Co., was in Minneapolis early last 
week, en route home from the East. 

WHEAT IN THE NORTHWEST 

Montana wheat is in demand at 4(@lc 
under Minneapolis December. 

Millers are bidding 1@2c under the 
spot price for wheat to arrive. 

To date, 303,000 bus have been «ecliv- 
ered against September contracts at Min- 
neapolis. 

A lot of 25,000 bus marquis wheat from 
Washington was worked in Minneapolis 
this week at 83,c bu over December. 

Durum wheat is very strong, choice No. 
1 commanding 4c bu over choice No. | 


northern. A week ago, it sold at 17%¢ 
under No. 1 northern. 

Wheat stocks at Minneapolis have de- 
creased 100,000 bus in four days. The 
total Sept. 19 was about 5,525,000 bus, 


against 415,000 in 1915. 

Minneapolis mills last week ground 
approximately 1,767,000 bus of wheat. 
Receipts less shipments were 2,65/,000 
bus, against 2,327,000 in 1915. 

No. 2 hard Kansas wheat on track at 
Minneapolis is quoted at 4@7c over Min- 

(Continued on page 791.) 
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While there is a continued fair general 
demand for flour, buying is not quite so 
aciive. On the strong and advancing 
market. buyers were rather keen for 


flour, having apparently surrendered their. 


log-maintained confidence in lower prices 
to come. On the present break, however, 
there are indications of resumption of 
this feeling that prices will be lower later, 
the most pronounced of which is buying 
of four for immediate requirements only. 

‘The jobbing and family trade is in 
much better condition than the bakery 
trade. The latter still holds off. Larger 
eastern buyers are also reluctant and last 
weck taunted millers with bids 20@40c 
per bbl under the market. 

Prices of flour were, on patents and 
straights, 20@30c per bbl lower on the 
weck. A general basis of value is around 
$7, jute, but there is a considerable range 
both under and over this price. First 
patents are quite firmly held at 30@40c 
over straights or standard 95 per cents, 
and for delivery in middle states cotton 
sack trade these flours are held at $7.30@ 
7.50, Kansas City, %4-cottons, with some 
well-established brands even higher. 

Clears are in much better demand, and 
prices are steady, and in instances even 
higher, in spite of the lower range in 
better grades. i 

Millfeed shows much less activity. Of- 
ferings are improved and demand is not 
so keen. Bran was off 2@4c on the week, 
and shorts were 5¢ or more lower. Dealers 
say that, even with the decline, bran prices 
are still above an eastern shipping level. 


KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 


The output of Kansas City mills,- rep- 
resenting a weekly capacity of 71,100 
bbls, with comparisons, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller, is here shown: 


Flour Pet. of 

activity 

Last WOG@K wccccccsccsceces 94 
Week previous .........++5 66, 90 
Year af wvecee ss 87 
Two years ago 93 





CONTINUED IMPROVEMENT IN CLEARS 


Last week brought a continuation of 
the improvement in the situation in ‘clear 
flours. While better grades were 20@30c 
lower on the week, clears sold at the full 
measure of previous prices, while some 
mill, actually sold for better than their 
previous limits. Today (Sept. 18), first 
clears are pretty steadily held at $6.45@ 
6.50, jutes, Kansas City, and sales in 
quantity are reported on this basis. These 
prices represent first quality 18.to 22 per 
cent clears,—the cut-off from best pat- 
ent brands, Poorer clears are not in such 
good demand, but there appears also to be 
. healthy condition in the market for 
them. 

In instances, western Kansas and Okla- 
hom: mills are getting prices substan- 
tially better than those noted on sales 
for southern, western or local shipment. 

Some mills are disposed to hold clears 
with the idea that these flours are bound 
to sell at not more than 20@30c under 
standard straights; a normal price as 
against a much wider differential prevail- 
ing for the past several weeks. In the 
past two years, clears have sold at prac- 
tically straight flour prices in certain 
periods. 


PLOWING PROGRESSING 


Fairly general rains have fallen over 
the Southwest in the past 10 days, and 
conditions are much more favorable for 
preparing the ground for autumn seed- 
Ing. Rains were especially beneficial in 


Oklahoma and southern Kansas, and in 
those districts plowing is going forward 
rapidly. Unfavorable conditions for seed- 
bed preparation are the only thing to 
prevent the sowing of an unusually large 
acreage of wheat over the entire South- 
west this year, and the present prospect is 
for a Kansas acreage comparable with 
that of 1913-14. 


HAULING WHEAT IN GONDOLAS 


For the past 30 days there has been a 
substantial movement of wheat in the 
Southwest in coal cars. Many Kansas 
mills have received much wheat so loaded, 
the principal movement being on the 
Missouri Pacific and Union Pacific rail- 
ways. In cases, the cars were covered 
with tarpaulins, but in many other in- 
stances, especially on short local hauls, 
the wheat was shipped without covering 
of any sort. 

The principal difficulty with the use of 
these open cars is the trouble and expense 
of unloading, which can only be done with 
shovels and hand labor. Here at Kansas 
City the prospect of wheat arriving in 
open gondolas led elevator concerns to 
publish notice that they would make an 
additional charge of $10 per car for un- 
loading, and that wheat bought and de- 
livered to them in open cars would be 
subject to final inspection, as to condition, 
when unloaded. 


EXTENDING SHORTER WORK DAY 


The Bulte & White Swan Mills (Kan- 
sas Flour Mills Co.), Kansas City, is 
making extensive changes in its packing 
and warehousing facilities preparatory to 
adopting the eight-hour work day at its 
mill. A feature of the changes being 
made is the erection of large storage bins 
with a view to eliminating eight hours of 
night work on the packing floor. The 
change in the working schedule will be 
made within a few weeks. 

The Ismert-Hincke company recently 
put its crews on the eight-hour basis, and 
the Southwestern company has also short- 
ened its day basis although not to a com- 
plete eight-hour schedule. It is under- 
stood that the new Midland Milling Co. 
probably will adopt the eight-hour sched- 
ule when it starts its mill, now under 
construction. 


FORMULATING GRAIN GRADING INFORMATION 


The Kansas City Board of Trade has 
appointed C. M. Hardenbergh, manager 
of the Southwestern Milling Co., Ltd., 
and George A. Aylsw6rth and George S. 
Carkener, grain dealers, as a committee 
to formulate uniform replies to the inter- 
rogations issued in connection with the 
establishment of federal grain grading 
rules. Mr. Hardenbergh is also acting in 
a similar capacity in securing the views 
of Missouri River millers relative to the 
proposed new grades and rules. 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 


The output of 58 mills in Nebraska, 
Missouri, Eien and Oklahoma, outside 
of Kansas City, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller, is here shown: 


_ Flour Percent- 


Weekly output age ac- 
capacity for week tivity 
Last week ...... 257,520 242,521 94 
Week previous... 267,120 261,495 97 
Year ago ........ 272,730 219,163 80 
Two years ago... 253,410 261,972 99 


Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 4,545 bbls last week, 3,175 the week 
previous, 8,766 a year ago and 14,057 two 
Years ago. 

Out of 58 mills reporting, 26 reported 
domestic business good, 20 fair and 10 


slow and quiet. 
No export business was reported by 
mills. i 


NOTES 


Robert R. Clark, president of the Aunt 
Jemima Mills Co., St. Joseph, Mo., and 
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Mrs. Clark are spending a fortnight in 
Colorado. 

Dement Church, secretary of Dement 
Bros. Co., Walla Walla, Wash., was in 
town briefly last week on his way home 
from an extended trip visiting middle 
states and eastern flour markets. 

H. C. Simeral has resigned as head 
miller of the Goodlander Mills (Kansas 
Flour Mills Co.), Fort Scott, Kansas, 
and probably will take a position in the 
same company’s mill at Kansas City. 

A car of wheat sold in Kansas City last 


week for $3,203.15. It was received by. 


the Lonsdale Grain Co. from a Nebraska 
shipper and contained 2,107 bus, graded 
No. 4, 57 lbs test, and sold at $1.52 bu. 

George A. Aylsworth, of the Aylsworth- 
Neal-Tomlin Grain Co., Kansas City, and 
E. D. Bigelow, secretary of the Board of 
Trade, will represent that organization at 
the meeting of the Grain Dealers’ Na- 
tional Association at Baltimore. 

R. W. Amerine, secretary and treasurer 
of the Blackwell (Okla.) Milling & Ele- 
vator Co., is ill of typhoid fever. C. B. 
Warkentin, of Newton, Kansas, president 
of the Blackwell company, is in active 
charge of the Blackwell business during 
Mr. Amerine’s illness. 

Announcement was made last week of 
the marriage, at Colorado Springs, Colo., 
Sept. 4, of William Reid, of Great Bend, 
Kansas, and Miss Ruth Frances Barratt. 
Mr. and Mrs. Reid will make their home 
at Great Bend, where Mr. Reid is sales- 
manager of the Walnut Creek Milling 
Co. 


Light-weight wheat from the North- 
west, running from 42 to 45 lbs test, is 
being offered here at 45@50c under basis 
of Minneapolis December. It is said that 
some of this wheat is finding its way into 
export mixtures, but the movement to this 
market is not likely to be more than inci- 
dental. 


Thomas Scott, head miller for the 
Pratt (Kansas) Mills, was in town last 
week on his way home from a visit to old 
friends in the Northwest. Mr. Scott says 
he never had to mill a crop of wheat re- 
quiring so much tempering as the present 
western Kansas wheat. Tempering time, 
he says, has to be measured in days rather 
than hours, a long temper being absolute- 
ly necessary to milling results. 
Yields, says Mr. Scott, started off pretty 
high but are now about normal. 





OKLAHOMA 


Enough rain fell in the wheat belt of 
the state the first of the week to make it 
possible to start plows everywhere. Some 
farmers had disked the ground with vari- 
able success, but the bulk of the land was 
untouched. The advance in wheat had 
started deliveries, until receipts jumped 
up practically ten to one, but it lasted 
only a couple of days, as the rain came 
just as the price to the farmer reached 
$1.50. With the ground in condition for 
work, and Sept. 15 at hand, no price 
would tempt the farmer to haul wheat. 
A large portion of the crop remaining in 
farmers’ hands was sold at $1.50, al- 
though only a portion was delivered. 

The decline at the end of the week 
halted orders for flour, which had been 
coming in freely, basis $8@8.20-.for pat- 
ents in %-bbl cotton, delivered in the 
state. Price reductions later failed to 
bring out a continuance of the offers 
which were freely made the few days 
previous. Buyers ye | were frightened 
at the first. decline, and the press report 
of embargo by the government was a 
body blow for salesmen in the state. 

Quality of Oklahoma wheat for the 
crop is proving far superior to crops for 
many years. At first the = bothered, 
but with more water applied, the large 
amount required to make a barrel of flour 
was overcome, and analysis is bringing 
out the fact that the baking qualities of 
the crop are excellent. The yield is still 
high, and the amount of red dog pro- 
duced is greater than the rule. 

Quality of the corn crop is found to 
be high, and with the yield of 60,000,000, 
it is enough to supply needs of the state, 
as Oklahoma is not a corn shipping state 
to any great extent. Kafir has done well, 
and east half of the state got a 
crop of oats. The first cold night was 
Sept. 14, but there was no frost, and 
while cotton is light, the state as a whole 
has done well. 
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DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

Du.utru, Mrixn., Sept. 18.—Last week 
buyers took small to fair offerings of 
flour for near requirements. The slow- 
ing up of the advance in wheat and the 
later downward tendency fitted in with 
their views, and the market is closely 
watched. Mills see no chance for other 
than light trade, with future sales re- 
stricted closely to actual needs. Shipping 
directions come actively. Lower wheat 
brought a reduction of l5c per bbl in 
patent. Local mills have a little first and 
second clear to offer, and the relative 
cheapness of first clear compared with 
patent makes a good demand for it. 

The foreign situation shows no im- 
provement, importers showing little in- 
terest in flour. 

Durum flour buyers expect prices to 
work lower and buy only sparingly, in 
spite of the strong wheat situation. Prices 
declined 10¢ per bbl last week. 

A light and slow demand ruled for rye 
flour. Freer offerings of rye took some 
of the stiffness out of flour. Prices were 
reduced 20c per bbl 

Duluth-Superior mills last week made 
21,000 bbls of flour, or 58 per cent of 
capacity, against 23,370, or 65 per cent, 
the previous week, and 33,150, or 92 per 
cent, a year ago. 

The demand for millfeed is good. With 
the mills offering no large volume, the 
small lots available are snapped up. 
Cooler weather is expected to stimulate 
the demand. 


NOTES 


Duty was paid on 42,000 bus of Cana- 
dian flax last week, and it was trans- 
ferred to American stocks. 


Oats have ruled irregular, but closed 
unchanged from a week ago. Barley is 
unchanged to 2c higher; rye declined 4c. 
Minneapolis is getting the larger share. 
of the coarse grain moving. 


Stocks of durum wheat are steadily 
shrinking under withdrawals in excess of 
receipts. Elevators have less than 1,000,- 
000 bus now, and with a small crop, the 
outlook for any increase is not po 

The eastern demand for Duluth spring 
and durum wheat shows no improvement. 
A few deals for small and scattered lots 
are daily closed, but the general demand 
is limited. Buyers do not like the high 
prices, and are cautious about purchasing. 

Stocks of Canadian grain in Duluth- 
Superior elevators are near the vanishing 
point. Not much is arriving, and the 
shipments, though small, together with 
the conversion to American stocks by 
payment of duty, are gradually exhaust- 
ing stocks. 

A good part of the samples of wheat 
daily shown on the cash tables for the 
week were light in weight and poor. Few 
buyers cared to handle this wheat, and 
many cars remained unsold from day to 
day. It will take a much more active de- 
mand or larger discounts to move it. 

Another cargo of Canadian wheat 
screenings arrived at Duluth last week, 
and was unloaded at the Consolidated 
elevator. These screenings are finding a 
ready market, being preferred to the or- 
dinary elevator run, in that they are of 


5 quality and weight. Prices range 
10@16 per ton. : 

The vessel situation is very quiet, with 
the water rate on wheat, Duluth to Buf- 
falo, at 4c per bu. Shippers show little 
interest, and with the demand for room 
light, they are not competing for grain 
tonnage. Vessel men are hoping for a 
change for the better, but the short crop 
and poor quality make it uncertain. 

The certainty of greatly reduced rev- 
enue, owing to the light crop in the 
Northwest, has caused the Board of 
Trade sampling bureau to increasé the 
charges 10c per car for sampling cars, 
making them 40c on wheat and other 
grain, and 50c on flax. The rate for sam- 
pling into vessels has also been advanced, 
from 25c to 50c per 1,000 bus. 

The premium on cash wheat is Ic lower 
for No. 1 northern, and is now 8@9c over 
December. To arrive is unchan at 7c 
over December. No. 2 brings 2@6c over, 
and No. $ sells at 2c over to 5c under 
December. No. 2 hard Montana has de- 
clined 1c to le under December. No. 1 
durum on track is 1c higher at 1@3c over 
a and No, 2 sells at September 
price. 

F. G. Carson, 
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The flour output of the Chicago mills 
for the week ending Sept. 16 was esti- 
mated at 23,500 bbls, or 90 per cent of 
capacity, compared with 22,250, or 83 per 
cent, a week ago, 25,000, or 94 per cent, 
in 1915, and 23,250, or 89 per cent, in 
1914. 

Although stocks of flour in Chicago, in- 
cluding those held by bakers, are low, 
there continues to be little inquiry for 
any grades of mill products. There is a 
daily movement of flour purchased to 
meet immediate requirements, but seldom, 
if ever, are sales reported for shipment 
even 30 days hence. One contract ar- 
ranged last week by a Chicago broker 
between a mill in Kansas and a wholesale 
flour merchant, involving 25,000 bbls of 
95 per cent patent, caused as much gossip 
as a booking of 50,000 or 75,000 bbls 
under ordinary conditions. 

More flour is being purchased from 
southwestern mills than from those in the 
Northwest. This is due to the quotations 
by the mills in the Northwest, owing to 
the higher cost of production there and 
the differential applying in favor of the 
southwestern mills. As the price of 
wheat in Kansas City is nominally 12@ 
15¢ below the September option in Minne- 
apolis, the Kansas mills are able to quote 
their 95 per cent patents here today at 
$6.90@7.20, jute. This same, grade of 
flour from the Northwest is held firm at 
$7.40@7.65, jute. 

Some of the mill representatives han- 
dling southwestern flour claim that their 
mills are pretty well sold ahead, and 
the same may be said of the mills in Mon- 
tana, Idaho, and Washington. Soft 
wheat flour coming from the far western 
states is selling more freely than the 
strong grades. There is no price ad- 
vantage in buying flour from the western 
mills at present, as their quotations are 
about the same as those from the mills of 
Illinois, Missouri and near-by points. 
Cracker manufacturers and others who 
have use for soft flour are obliged, how- 
ever, to a great extent to go to the West 
for their supplies. 


THE BAKERY SITUATION 


The wholesale price asked by bakers 
for their bread is today nominally the 
same as it was prior to the announcement, 
Sept. 7, of the intended advance in price, 
and the establishment of the 10c loaf. It 
seems impossible for the bakers to agree 
among themselves, or voluntarily to take 
the initiative and add a fair profit on 
their products. Practically all of the 
standard loaves from the larger manu- 
facturers are selling at 4c wholesale, and 
retailing at 5c. 

The daily papers here have published a 
great deal of unreliable information con- 
cerning the bakers and their profits; in 
fact to such an extent that the bakers are 
practically afraid to take any action. In 
turn, the bakers, through their associa- 
tion, have asked for an investigation, and 
the books of certain organizations have 
been given over to the federal authorities 
for inspection. . 

Women’s organizations here have re- 
quested flour salesmen, millers’ agents, 
and even the millers, to appear before 
them and state why the price of bread 
should be advanced, and why flour is sell- 
ing at the present figures. The statement 
has been made by the head of one of the 
women’s clubs that Minneapolis mill 
brands are being sold here and through- 
out Cook County at a higher price than 
in any market in this vicinity. This is 
attributed to the high office rents in Chi- 
cago. It is an established fact that the 


selling cost of flour to the retail trade of 
Chicago is greater than in any other mar- 
ket. Salaries paid to salesmen, cartage, 
storage and similar items are far greater 
than in other cities. 

Secretary Joseph Bell, of the National 
Association of Master Bakers, has given 
to the press a considerable amount of 
valuable information as to why the whole- 
sale price of bread should be advanced, 
but his figures have been questioned 
through the daily papers. As a rule, the 
flour merchants who sell to the bakery 
trade, mainly to the smaller class, would 
welcome an advance and a greater profit 
to the bakers, for the credit problem is 
now more serious than ever before. Many 
small lots of flour going to the bakers are 
on the basis of c.o.d. terms, even with 
bakers whose financial standing hereto- 
fore has been of the best. 


INDIAN FLOUR AWARDS 


Although the millers submitted their 
samples of flour and quotations to the 
government on Indian awards late in 
August, it is understood that there will be 
no announcement made for a week or so 
as to what mills will receive the orders. 
The amount of flour. to be purchased is 
6,180,000 Ibs. Several of the mills, in 
making their offers, stated that the quo- 
tations named would hold good for only a 
very short time, dates being given. Under 
present conditions these millers have re- 
fused to leave their quotations open for 
later acceptance. There were about 30 
samples submitted, it is said, coming 
from mills as far west as the coast, and 
likewise from the Southwest. 


BUCKWHEAT FLOUR 


There was less buckwheat flour carried 
over from last season than ordinarily, 
according to views expressed by the pack- 
age goods dealers late in the week. Last 
season closed with buckwheat flour selling 
here nominally at $2.85 per 100 Ibs, in 
grain bags. A few offers of new flour 
have been made to local dealers on the 
basis of $3.35 per 100 lbs, in grain bags. 
Millers in New York state were the first 
to name quotations. 


NOTES 


Rosenbaum Bros. sold a cargo of No. 1 
Manitoba wheat to Toledo Friday at $1.73, 
duty paid. 


C. H. Searing, president of the Arkan- 
sas City (Kansas) Milling Co., was in 
Chicago Sept. 13 on his way home after 
an extended vacation in Maine. 


S. Steeg, central states manager of 
the Leavenworth (Kansas) Milling Co., 
whose headquarters are in Chicago, made 
his semi-annual visit to the mill last week. 

Corn has been received here from 
points in southern Illinois that have not 
shipped to this market in years, as prices 
here are now relatively higher than else- 
where. 

The mill of the Andrews Milling Co., 
located on Wall Street, Chicago, is being 
operated full capacity for the manufac- 
ture of “Amco,” a special flour for bak- 
ers’ use. 

Charles F. Rock, of the Millers’ Ex- 
change, is to leave Chicago today for 
Kansas City, to attend a meeting of the 
officers of that organization on Tuesday, 
Sept. 19. 

It is proposed to change the Board of 
Trade rules so as to permit the transfer 
of memberships of deceased members 
free of charge, while all other transfers 
are to cost $250. 

The amount of flour inspected in Chi- 
cago since the harvest has been very 
heavy. The inspections run very uni- 


form, and little complaint has been made 
between buyer and seller. 

The J. Rosenbaum Grain Co. is han- 
dling a great deal of western wheat from 






Montana, Washington, Oregon and Idaho. 
Its sales to soft wheat millers who manu- 
facture flour for cracker baking are said 
to be very satisfactory. 

Two or three of the leading English 
flour importers are now in the. market for 
dried green peas. This product is scarce, 
and very few export shipments are being 
made, owing to the very poor crop, result- 
ing from the hot weather during the 
summer. 

Architects for the new Board of Trade 
Building have practically decided that to 
aes the exchange hall at the top of the 

uilding, as was proposed, would be most 
disadvantageous, as it would darken all 
the lower floors of the building, and make 
them undesirable for offices. 


Charles H. Seybt, president of the 
Millers’ National Insurance Co., and of 
the Highland (Ill.) Milling Co., was in 
Chicago early last week to attend a meet- 
ing of the insurance company, and also 
to confer with a Chicago oculist regard- 
ing his eyes, which have been giving him 
considerable trouble of late. 

The embargo on export shipments of 
oats to Newport News has been partially 
removed. It is said that a few houses are 
given preference, which is not in accord- 
ance with the law. A large export busi- 
ness has been done in oats the past week, 
mostly. with Newport News, — 
ranging from 200,000 to 500,000 bus daily. 


At the annual meeting of the Armour 
Grain Co., held Sept. 12, the following 
officers were elected: president, George 
E. Marcey; first vice-president and sec- 
retary, E. A. James; vice-presidents, F. 
W. Croll, E. D. McDougal, H. D. Riche- 
son, John Kellogg, K. V. N. Nicol; treas- 
urer, C. W. Dingman; assistant treasurers, 
S. B. McGrew and E. H. Pratt. 


A Chicago board of trade member- 
ship sold Saturday at $6,125, the highest 
so far. Henry Botsford, formerly one of 
the leaders in the provision trade, who 
joined the board in 1858, paying $5 for 
his ticket, sold out Sept. 15 for $6,000. 
In early days he was.in the grain trade 
with John B. Lyon and Asa Dow, who 
were for many years the largest Chicago 
handlers of grain. 


James A. Patten, who at one time had 
over 4,000,000 bus of wheat, bought at 
$1.18@1.23 in July, sold out the bulk of 
it last week. He sold 1,500,000 bus Sat- 
urday, and earlier in the week sold 1,000,- 
000 bus at over $1.52. His profits have 
been more than $1,000,000, and average 
close to 30c bu. Arthur Cutten is credit- 
ed with having a larger line than Patten, 
bought from near the bottom price up to 
$1.15. He has taken profits on some of 
it, but is a $2 bull. 


The general belief of the trade here is 
that the visible supply of wheat has 
reached its maximum. It is most unusual 
for the visible supply to decrease in Sep- 
tember, but reductions are expected from 
now on, unless there is a material increase 
in receipts and a reduction in exports. 
Last year the visible supply increased 
steadily from the end of August until 
the middle of January, with the exception 
of a decrease of 1,977,000 bus Dec. 4. The 
increase during that period was over 
26,000,000 bus. 

Hard winter wheat was in active de- 
mand from millers and exporters, espe- 
cially the former, at 2@5c over Decem- 
ber, on track here. No. 2 red brings 1@ 
3c over, with most of the trading at 
around 1@2c premium. Winter low- 
grades were slow of sale, at greater dis- 
counts than No. 2. Northwestern cash 
handlers have sent numerous samples of 
low-grade spring wheat here, asking for 
bids. Storage room here is scarce, and if 
any business is done, it will have to be at 
extremely low prices. 


The break of 51%4@7c on Thursday 
looked like a prearranged affair. There 
were reports that Sweden had entered the 
war to help Germany, and that the Ger- 
man campaign in the Balkans was to be 
abandoned. There was no confirmation 
of either statement. At the same time 
came the report that Argentine whéat was 
offered at New York and Galveston at 
5e lower. than United States grain. The 
combination precipitated heavy selling on 
stop orders. Export houses and strong 
interests bought the offerings on the de- 
cline, and made a rally of 34%4c. Most of 
the decline and the rally occurred in the 
last 15 minutes of trading, 
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A New York exporter, in a message to 
several Chicago houses, discussing the 
importation of wheat from 4 Om 
said there was one steamer now loading 
with corn and flax for the United States, 
and it might take a sample lot of wheat. 
The wheat, he added, would probably be 
re-exported. There was one boat obtain- 
able for loading wheat for the United 
States, at a rate of about 37144c to Gal- 
veston. It will carry 150,000 bus. A 
Texas importer credited with having an 
interest in bringing Argentine wheat to 
the United States said that the wheat 
would have to be milled at Galveston, or 
re-exported, as it could not be shipped 
into the interior at a profit. 





Exports After the War 

Wasuineton, D. C., Sept. 18.—Hon. 
Edward N. Hurley, chairman of the Fe«- 
eral Trade Commission, returned to Was})- 
ington Sept. 15 from Columbus, Ohio, 
where he addressed the Ohio Banker,’ 
Association on “The Banker and Our 
Business Problems.” Mr. Hurley pointed 
out that while the average American 
thinks of Europe as a “continent en- 
gulfed in war, devastated and disord- 
ered,” it is in fact a group of nations 
bending every effort to obtain the highest 
efficiency in the production, distribution 
and use of commodities of all kinds, 

Referring to the agricultural situation 
in France as illustrating the changed con- 
ditions that will prevail generally after 
the war, Mr. Hurley said: “Industrially 
France has been pre-eminently the land 
of small-scale, highly individualized pro- 
duction, but she now lacks human hands. 
In France, little farms that for genera- 
tions have been farmed practically by hand 
or with the aid of a horse or two, are 
being thrown together and farmed co- 
operatively by tractors, gang plows and 
modern agricultural implements. France 
must rely on machinery. Her business 
men are studying and are applying 
American systems of manufacture in fac- 
tory construction, in equipment, and in 
large-scale, highly systematized produc- 
tion.” 

Mr. Hurley emphasized the fact that 
now is the time for manufacturers in 
this country to devote all their energy to 
being in a position to supply the demands 
of foreign countries, and to anticipate, 
so far as possible, the demand for manu- 
factured products before these countries 
work out the problem for themselves. 


Ricuarp B. Warrovs. 





Canadian Exports 
Official returns at Ottawa show the fol- 
lowing exports of Canadian grain and grain 
products for the month of June, 1916, and 
the three months of the fiscal year ending 

















with that month, with comparisons ((00's 
omitted): 
WHEAT, BUS 
June, 3mos 3 mos 
Exported to— 1916 1916 1915 
Great Britain ....... 18,948 66,869 13,815 
United States ....... 2,494 6,358 325 
PEORSO boss cvvcceces 369 1,315 1,168 
BRE nn.0s 5.0050 6 ise 1,156 3,797 
Other countries ..... 1,573 1,980 4 
TOAD crc cvsccecce 24,540 70,319 15,662 
OATS, BUS 
Great Britain ....... 6,075 21,105 174 
United States ....... 458 2,617 97 
Newfoundland . . 55 93 47 
Br. West Indies oe 51 97 39 
PRARCS oc ccicve dices 381 403 
Other countries ..... 396 448 2,142 
TPOCAIS cccccvsveccs 7,416 24,663 799 
BARLEY, BUS 
Great Britain ....... 961 2,149 139 
United States ....... 100 191 9 
Other countries ..... see 4 ‘ 
BORRIS . cbs csc cewee 1,061 2,344 148 
FLOUR, BBLS 
Great Britain ....... 350 916 689 
United States ....... 16 36 ° 
Newfoundland ...... 42 101 46 
British South Africa. 23 49 45 
Br. West Indies..... 34 95 be 
Other countries ..... 314 591 197 
OE ow cas > ccnd 779 «1,788 = 1,047 





World’s Grain Shipments 


World’s wheat and corn shipments 
weeks in bushels (000’s omitted): 





Sept. 18 Sept. 19 
Wheat— Sept. 16 Sept.9 1915 1914 
America ..... 7,834 8,086 8,203 8,405 
Russia ....... 560 640 ...-- pao 
“Eee TE 1,488 48 32 
Argentina .... $40 1,080 = 720 a 
Australia ..... 880 1,224 vss 15 
Others ....... 248 222 156 34 
Tots., wheat 10,362 12,690 9,127 + 
COPR co scceces 3,723 4,823 6,200 1 
On passage— 
ee peers 42,768 46,512 20,216 
COPR scccsouves 20,800 22,066 24,880 «©::": 
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The output of flour by mills repre- 
sented at ‘Toledo, with a combined weekl 
capacity of 48,000 bbls, for the wee 
ending Sept. 16 was 33,800, or 70 per 
cent of capacity, compared with 36,700, 
or 76 per cent, the previous week, 29,700, 
or 62 per cent, a year ago, 33,700, or 70 
per cent, two years ago, and 26,300, or 
55 per cent, three years ago. 

Business with the mills was quiet last 
weck. ‘The principal feature of the week 
was some sales for export to the United 
Kingdom by several of the mills. Do- 
mestic buying is of a hand-to-mouth 
character for near-by shipment. Some 
mills show a disposition to cut prices in 
order to secure the business, giving away 
part of the profit they may have in long 
wheat. Naturally, such mills may be 
picking up more business than those that 
follow the market closely. 

While there has been some replenish- 
ment of flour stocks, it has not been 
heavy. It is believed that stocks must be 
comparatively light in nearly all positions. 
Indications now point to a rather healthy 
business on this crop, if insidious price 
cutting can be avoided. 

The demand for feed continues good. 
Some mills are sold ahead and are out of 
the market. The demand is frequently 
more than the mills can supply. 


crop CONDITIONS AND WHEAT MOVEMENT 


The weather has been hot and dry for 
so long that the ground has become baked 
and cracked, hard as- stone, and in no 
condition for fall plowing, which has 
been delayed. 

Reports as to wheat movement are 
somewhat variable. Some places report 
free movement, others that no wheat at 
all is moving. At Toledo the elevators 
are all filled up and an embargo against 
further deliveries at the East Side Iron 
Elevator Co. has been declared, where 
over 200 cars are on track. Some mills 
are taking only what wheat they can grind 
from day to day as they have no more 
storage available. Some grain firms have 
stopped bidding. 

Sections where the wheat movement has 
been heaviest and which were character- 
ized by free selling due to high prices 
may show light movement later. The 
shortness of the soft winter wheat crop is 
recognized; where most of it moved early 
it simply means less to come out later. 


NOTES 


Five men were arrested at Toledo last 
week for receiving stolen grain from 
boys. The grain was stolen from New 
York Central freight cars. 


The Toledo Produce Exchange was 
closed Sept. 13 on account of the pri- 
mary election in Illinois. Members took 
advantage of the holiday for a day’s out- 
ing at the Inverness Golf Club. 

Toledo bakers have reduced the price 
of bread to five and ten cents. An ad- 
vance was made recently but it was not 
followed promptly enough by all of the 
bakers, Supplies of cheap flour are about 
exhausted. 

George Boyle, representing’ the Empire 
Milling Co, Newton, Kansas, E. P. 
Mitchell, of the Atkinson Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, and W. F. Steele, of the 
Marshall (Minn.) Milling Co., were in 
Toledo last week. 

Southworth & Co., grain, Toledo, say 
that when wheat prices break 5c in as 
many minutes on mere rumor of importa- 
tion of Argentine wheat, it is time to be 
Cautious. Best posted ple discount 


stories of Argentine imports of any size. 


Many millers of this section are con- 
sidering the possibility of bringing in 
wheats from the Pacific Coast states on 
this crop. Pacific Coast mills are already 
reported as finding an unprecedented de- 
mand for their flours in southern and 
southeastern territory. 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 


Eighteen mills in Ohio, Indiana and 
Michigan, including those at Toledo, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 118,260 
bbls, for the week ending Sept. 16 made 
84,801, or 71 per cent of capacity, com- 
pared with 78,650, or 71 per cent, the 
previous week, by 16 mills of 110,460 bbls 
capacity. 

Among the mills contributing to this 
report were the following: 


OHIO 


Allen & Wheeler Co., Troy. 

Harter Milling Co., Toledo. 

Mansfield Milling Co., Mansfield. 
National Milling Co., Toledo. 
Northwestern Elev. & Mill Co., Toledo. 


INDIANA 


Acme-Evans Co., Indianapolis. 
Garland Milling Co., Greensburg. 
Goshen Milling Co., Goshen. 
Lawrenceburg Roller Mills Co. 
Noblesville Milling Co., Noblesville, 
Suckow Co,, Franklin. 


MICHIGAN 


Commercial Milling Co., Detroit. 
Eldred Mill Co., Jackson. 

Huron Milling Co., Harbor Beach, 
Peninsular Milling Co., Flint. 
Voigt Milling Co., Grand Rapids, 





INDIANA 

Inpranapouis, Inp., Sept. 18.—Indiana 
millers hitherto at this season have had 
orders on their books for two months 
ahead, and now, as a result of hand-to- 
mouth buying, are forced to reconcile 
themselves to a new phase of the trade. 
Early last week there was a spurt in the 
strictly local trade, and for a few days 
the mills did rather a lively business. At 
the close, however, this business ap- 
peared to have spent its force. 

Indiana millers in communication with 
foreign correspondents learned _ that 
strikes abroad among mills and railroads 
have nipped in the bud prospects for 
trade with that side. Some of the gov- 
ernments have been figuring on flour, but 
for the week none was sold. 

The price here, which has been trailing 
after wheat, finished lower than a week 
ago, and it was expected that this might 
influence trdde," but it rather revealed 
buyers in the position of wanting but 
little goods; and this want having been 
satisfied, they did not come back when 
the closing quotations showed weakness. 

The East and South joined in the buy- 
ing the first half of the week, but indicat- 
ed that they wanted but little. Some of 
the millers believe that this hand-to- 
mouth buying may continue through the 
crop season. It is the only sign of life 
the trade has had so far, and buying for 
late shipments seems out of the question. 
Talk is heard here of price cutting hav- 
ing developed during last week. 

There has been no let-up for feed in 
this market, and the price remains steady 
to strong. 

NOTES 

Prices: soft winter patent, in jute, 
$7.75@7.85; No. 2 wheat, $1.48; mixed 
feed, $26 ton, bulk. 

Indianapolis flour production for the 
week, 16,459 bbls, which is fully a third 
greater than a week ago. 

About 50 Indiana grain dealers will 
attend the national meeting at Buffalo 
and have chartered cars for the trip. 

McMurray Brothers Co., of Vincennes, 
have been incorporated to deal in grain. 
Capital, $20,000. Organizers, W. D. Coil, 
Frank Koester, Matthéw McMurray. 

A large number of Indiana master 
bakers attended the special meeting here 
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last week to consider the ten-cent loaf of 
bread. Practically all favored this, but 
no definite action was taken at this meet- 
ing. 

The Indiana millers’ advertising com- 
mittee, consisting of Edgar H. Evans, 
Indianapolis, C. B. Jenkins, Noblesville, 
E. F. Harris, Greencastle, and Carl Sims, 
of Frankfort, met in this city last Friday 
to discuss matters in connection with the 
opening of the second annual campaign. 

J. M. Pearson. 


WISCONSIN 

MitwavKkeeE, Wi1s., Sept. 18.—The flour 
production of the Milwaukee mills with 
a capacity of 24,600 bbls was 16,000 bbls 
last week, representing 65 per cent of 
capacity. The previous week, mills with 
the same capacity turned out 10,000, or 
40 per cent;.a year ago, mills with a ca- 
pacity of 25,800 turned out 17,600, or 68 
per cent. 

Flour business for last week as report- 
ed by millers was exceptionally good; 
buyers were in the market, and consider- 
able flour was placed. Millers say that 
dealers who have been out of the market 
for some time made purchases. Indica- 
tions point to a good business from now 
on. Millers have light stocks on hand, 
and are shipping out flour as fast as 
manufactured. 

Hard spring wheat patent was quoted 
at $8.75@8.95 and straights at $8.15@ 
8.35, wood basis. There was a good de- 
mand for fancy clear; prices were firm 
and quoted at $7.25@7.50, jute. Mills are 
sold up for balance of this month. 

Shipping directions came in freely and 
millers found no difficulty in obtaining 
loading orders for all they were able to 
ship out. 

Rye flour steady, with pure quoted on 
the basis of $6.65, while standard city 
blended brands were offered at $6.25@ 
6.35, wood, and country blends $5.85 for 
dark and $6 for white, in jute. Millers 
report good business from the East and 
Southwest. State and local business con- 
tinues brisk. 

There was a fair demand for Kansas 
straight; jobbers were in the market and 
laid in fair stocks. Bakers bought freely 
and the week’s business was satisfactory. 
Prices quoted on basis of $7.30@7.50, 
cotton. 

There was a fair demand for corn meal, 
millers being able to make sales on basis 
of $2.30 for both white and yellow, in 
100-lb cotton sacks. Outside mills were 
quoting at a cheaper price, but local mills 
have not made any reduction. Grits were 
quoted at $2.28, with demand light. 

MILLFEED SHOWS STRENGTH 

The millfeed market showed consider- 
able strength, shippers holding prices 
firm on basis of $23 for bran and $25 for 
middlings. ‘The demand, however, was 
only fair, most of the dealers holding off. 
Offerings from northwestern country 
mills were rather light. 

Transit feed held at eastern junction 
points moved quite freely, but shippers 
say that prices are discounted under that 
for shipment. Middlings still command 
a premium of $2 over bran. Oil meal 
held firm at $37. Crushers say there is a 
good demand for cake, and they are able 
to obtain same price as for meal when 
shipping export. Practically all ship- 
ments are made to Holland. 

The state trade showed improvement; 
country dealers bought freely both in 
straight and mixed cars with flour. All 
have light stocks, and shippers are look- 
ing for a good demand from now on. All 
grades were in demand. Screenings found 
better sale; choice were wanted. 

The demand for milling wheat con- 
tinues brisk. Millers bought freely of 
all choice offered, and all have fair stocks 
on hand. Top price for No. 1 northern 
was $1.65. 





NOTES 

Car receipts of grain for the week: 
wheat, 149; corn, 187; oats, 821; barley, 
840; rye, 113. 

Fred Draeger, Sheboygan Falls, Wis., 
is building an addition to his flour and 
feed warehouse. 

Grain in store in Milwaukee last week: 
wheat, 114,500 bus; corn, 47,632; oats, 
839,132; barley, 153,814; rye, 38,219. 

The Bay View Roller Mills at Sturgeon 
Ray, Wis., have resumed operation after 
being closed down for three weeks. 

Frank Froemming, Algoma, Wis., has 


783 


sold a half interest in his flour, feed and 
hay business to G. M. Busse, of Chicago. 
More attention will be paid to the flour 
and feed department. 

The Northwestern railroad has not as 
yet decided whether it will rebuild the 
elevator at Green Bay that was burned 
about a month ago. The elevator had a 
capacity of 1,700,000 bus. 

The American Malting Co. plant at 
Watertown, Wis., which has been closed 
down for repairs has resumed operations. 
New machinery has been installed, and 
the plant is now in shape for a two-year 
run. 

Formal protest will be made by the 
Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce to the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture against changing the grade require- 
ments of corn as provided in the new 
federal grade law, without first consult- 
ing the grain men of the country. 

Donahue-Stratton Co. have purchased 
the salvage grain of the Cargill Grain 
Co. at Green Bay. The elevator was 
destroyed recently by fire. The grain is 
now being loaded in cars for shipment to 
Milwaukee, and will be washed and dried 
by special processes and sold for feed. 

Examiner Disque, of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, will hold a hear- 
ing at Milwaukee today (Sept. 18), in 
thé complaint of the Milwaukee Chamber 
of Commerce against the Milwaukee road 
on account of its refusal to switch cars 
from the plants of millers or maltsters to 
the lake line docks free on transit ac- 
count, while at the same time making 
such free deliveries when coming from 
interior points. 

H. N. Witson. 





Possible Federal Commission 
Appointments 

Wasuinoton, D. C., Sept. 18.—With 
Congress adjourned, and practically all 
the senators and representatives returned 
to their homes to participate in the cam- 
paign; with the executive offices moved 
over to New Jersey, and with most of the 
cabinet officers and heads of important 
commissions away from the city, Wash- 
ington is indeed a “deserted village,” and 
will continue so probably until after the 
election. 5 

Except for occasional hearings before 
the Federal Trade Commission and the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, little 
of importance outside of routine govern- 
mental procedure will arise to bring to 
the city any important groups of busi- 
ness men in connection with governmental 
business. 

Of interest to the country at large are 
the appointments to be made by the 
President for the Federal Tariff Com- 
mission and the new Shipping Board. It 
is rumored here that Secretary William 
C. Redfield, of the Department of Com- 
merce, is being considered as chairman 
of the Tariff Commission, but it seems 
unlikely that he would voluntarily leave 
the cabinet to head a commission that, in 
the public estimation at least, is not to 
be as important as those who proposed 
it intended. 

For the Shipping Board, the name of 
Bernard M. Baker, of Baltimore, is being 
conspicuously mentioned for membership 
and probable chairmanship. Mr. Baker 
has had large shipping interests, and un- 
til a few years ago was president of the 
Atlantic Transport Co. 

Ricuarp B. Warrovs. 





Winter and Spring Wheat Crops 
Final estimates of the wheat crop and 
acreage of the United States, by years,.made 
by the Department of Agriculture, are as 


follows (hundreds omitted in acreage and 
thousands in yield): 
Acres -——Bushels—— 





- 
Winter 


F Total WintSpng To 
1916*. 33,020 


560,871 455 156 611 


Spng 
17,861 


1915.. 40,453 19,445 69,898 655 356 1,012 
1914.. 36,008 17,533 653,541 685 206 891 
1913.. 31,690 18,485 60,184 624 240 763 
1912.. 26,571 19,243 45,815 400 330 730 
1911.. 29,163 20,381 49,543 431 191 621 
1910.. 27,329 18,352 45,681 434 201 635 
1909.. 28,330 18,303 46,723 446 291 737 
1908.. 30,026 17,531 47,557 438 227 665 
1907.. 28,405 16,800 45,211 409 225 634 
1906.. 29,951 17,355 47,306 493 242 735 
1905.. 29,983 17,872 47,354 419 273 693 
1904.. 27,031 17,044 44,075 325 228 552 
1903.. 32,510 16,954 49,465 402 236 638 
1902.. 26,657 19,545 46,202 363 307 670 


*Indicated crop based on condition Sept. 1. 


The Superior (Wis.) Shipbuilding Co. 
has laid the keel for another ocean-going 
freighter. It is to be ready for launching 
in the spring. 
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The break in wheat Thursday upset 
the flour market decidedly, There has 
been no general interest in the market 
recently. Operations have been largely 
confined to car lot purchases to fill urgent 
requirements. This has amounted to a 
fair business, but uncertainties as to 
wheat, flour and bread prices have made 
all interests conservative. 

Bakers are wondering whether an ef- 
fort to advance the price of bread would 
result in an investigation, with possible 
action by the State department, similar to 
that of two years ago. Another factor is 
the question of credit. The high price 
of flour, with the present prices for bread, 
leaves such a narrow margin that baking 
interests, particularly the smaller ones, 
are in an extremely difficult position. 
Some leading distributors are delivering 
flour as their customers need it, but will 
not deliver more than the minimum quan- 
tities, thereby keeping the question of 
credits in as good shape as possible. 

Prices vary so much from day to day 
that quotations are of little importance. 
Spring patent, in barrels, is selling at $8 
@8.50, and winter patents about 50c 
under these figures. Stocks are not large, 
and there has been no accumulation of 
flour. The storage question continues 
serious. Considerable flour is held here 
for export, but is not, of course, avail- 
able for the domestic trade. 


GREEK BUYING 


Greek interests were again in the mar- 
ket for wheat last week. The total amount 
they have bought is not yet announced, 
but the inquiries were for 36,000 tons. 
Two weeks ago they asked for offers to 
be submitted to Athens, under certain 
conditions as to the deposit of margins 
and the acceptance of wheat which the 
local trade would not meet. The offers 
were made on the American shippers’ 
terms, and not on those asked for by 
Greece. Offers were also asked on 
12,000 tons of flour, and 6,000 tons were 
bought. i 

Last week the Greek buyers gave up 
trying to get offers to the other side, and 
orders were received through New York 
banks and one of the express companies 
for 36,000 tons of wheat. Part of this 
was worked, but the conditions have not 
been very satisfactory, and sellers are 
not anxious to meet the terms. ‘It is un- 
derstood that the wheat must be accept- 
able to the food commission of Greece; 
and even where arbitrations for adjust- 
ment have been made, such arbitrations, 
it is claimed, have not been reco b 
The business was later called off until 
technical details could be straightened out. 


EXPORT DEMAND 


Export buying of wheat has been on a 
rather irregular basis. The English com- 
mission has been in the market from time 
to time, taking on some days several car- 

There has also been some buying 
by the Dutch government, and a moder- 
ate business by other buyers. The buying 
by the regular English merchants has 
been unsatisfactory. The English mar- 
kets have not been very eager at the 
price, and though there has been some 
demand, the buying in large volume has 
been limited. ; 

Prices have felt the influence of this 
condition, particularly those for Mani- 
toba wheat. ‘This, it is claimed, is due to 
the larger movement of Manitoba wheat. 
For some time American wheat has been 
more desirable in price, resulting in the 
bulk of the business being in American 


grades. Orders appeared to be in the 
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market Friday for 4,000,000 to 6,000,000 
bus, at prices 2@5c out of line. 

Buying of corn has not been active, but 
business is being reported every day or 
two, and the shipments from week to 
week show that a larger amount of corn 
is being worked than is generally cred- 
ited. Demand for oats has been large. 
Exporters in close touch with the trade 
state that the business amounts to fully 
500,000 bus daily. Sales this week are 
reported as about 4,000,000 bus. 


ARGENTINE WHEAT 


It was reported Thursday that Argen- 
tine wheat was being offered in big vol- 
ume for importation into the United 
States. This is nothing new, as Argen- 
tine wheat has been offered for the past 
six or eight weeks, or since cash wheat 
jumped above $1.60 at the seaboard. 
The c.i.f. prices quoted this week seemed 
attractive, but buyers state that they are 
not~interested at the moderate discount, 
as they do not know anything about the 
quality or how to use it. Under the terms, 
together with the London arbitration, it is 
risky to do any extensive business until a 
little wheat has been brought in and ex- 
perimented with. 


NOTES 

Flour stocks are light, and the spot 
stuff which has been for months affecting 
this market seems to be dwindling weekly. 

Jobbers are finding it necessary to cur- 
tail credits with bakers in some instances, 
for with the present high prices of flour 
it only takes about half as much flour as 
formerly to reach a specified limit, and 
as bakers cannot possibly make money on 
the present basis, collections by the job- 
bers are hard to make. 

While there is no opportunity of inter- 
esting buyers in anything like round lots 
of flour, by reason of which flour business 
in general seems quite dull, there is re- 
ported quite steady buying of small lots. 
This in total makes up a very fair volume 
of business, and really represents a 
healthier and more satisfactory condition 
than when buying is done in large quan- 
tities but only spasmodically. In the 
latter case, should the market happen to 
decline much, the buyers always feel a 
bit disgruntled, a feeling which seldom 
follows a small purchase. 





PHILADELPHIA 

PuitaverpHia, Pa., Sept. 18.—The 
flour market was dull, as local jobbers 
and bakers were generally well supplied 
for near wants and showed little dispo- 
sition to trade. An encouraging feature, 
however, is the almost complete exhaus- 
tion of second-hand stocks, which have 
been selling considerably below the limits 
of the mills. The latter are holding 
prices firmly, but there is no -disposition 
on the part of buyers to operate except 
for actual wants. 

Most of the sales of spring patent were 
at $7.75@8, wood, but quotations in many 
cases are above the latter figure. Kansas 
straight sold at $7.40, cotton sacks, with 
the mills often asking up to $7.60. Little 
inquiry prevailed for soft winters. Sales 
of near-by straights were reported at 
$6.35, sacks, but most of the western mills 
wanted $7@7.10, wood. 

The city mills report a quiet market, 
but are holding prices steady. 


NOTES 

The Merchants’ Warehousing Co. pro- 
poses to put a mortgage of $1,500,000 on 
its property. 

Exports of wheat since Jan. 1, 30,912,- 
819 bus, against 16,337,412 for the same 
time last year. 

The Quaker City Mills have been run- 
ning steadily ~ three weeks, mak- 
ing 1,500 bbls a day. 

The state convention of sealers of 


weights and measures on Wednesday 
adopted resolutions favoring ation 
to give them authority to te the 
sale of bread 

action was taken after James Sweeney, 
state chief of standards, had called at- 
tention to reports about the increase of 
the retail price of bread, and suggested 
new legislation, as the state is now oper- 
ating under a law passed in 1870. 

Samuet S. DanrELs. 





BALTIMORE 

Bautimore, Mp., Sept. 18.—Flour was 
weak and unsettled last week. Trading 
was light and confined principally to soft 
winters, springs and hard winters bein 
relatively high and neglected. Stocks an 
offerings were generally large, while 
prices, as compared with previous quota- 
tions, were 10@25c bbl lower, according 
to grade, which was regarded as a rather 
small decline with wheat off 10c bu since 
the last government report. No export 
buying was in evidence. 

Springs were easier and slow, with 
fancy short patents closing at $8.25@ 
8.40; standard brands, $8@8.15; long 
patents, straights and cut-straights, $7.70 
@7.85; first clears, $6.70@7.20; second 
clears, $6.05@6.55,—98-lb cottons or 140- 
lb jutes, or 20@30c more in wood. These 
figures are largely nominal, being con- 
sidered by many prohibitive. Some mills 
were anxious to sell, but in most cases 
buyers were out of the market. 

Soft winters were lower and quiet, with 
paténts closing at $7.20@7.35, wood, 20@ 
30c less in sacks, 35@40c less in bulk or 
buyer’s package; near-by straights, $6.20 
@6.35; western, $6.35@6.50, bulk or buy- 
er’s sacks, 10@15c more in cotton or 
jute, 35@40c more in wood.. The West 
was an urgent seller of both patent and 
straight at concessions, while near-by 
straight sold in a moderate way at $6.25@ 
6.65, bulk, the latter price being an ex- 
ception, as good stock, near-by and west- 
ern, was obtainable as quoted at the close. 

Hard winters were weak and inactive, 
with patents at the close quoted at $7.60 
@7.75; straights, $7.35@7.50; clears, 
$6.40@6.85,—98-lb cottons or 140-lb jutes, 
or 20@30c more in wood. Sales were 
small, but only because buyers are already 
booked to a considerable extent at ruling 
limits or better. 

Receipts of flour for the week, 51,154 
bbls; clearances, 13,334. 


NOTES 

Grain exports from Baltimore last 
week were 2,752,619 bus—1,534,521 wheat, 
159,979 corn, 976,906 oats and 81,213 rye. 

The bond of the receiver for H. C. 
Jones & Co., grain exporters, is $15,000, 
and not $150,000 as was stated by mistake 
last week. 

Receipts of new southern wheat for the 
season, 998,334 bus; same time last year, 
1,203,416. Extreme range of prices last 
week, $1@1.531,; last year, 75c@$1.02%. 

The new steamer Munrio, the fourth 
built for the Munson Line by the Bethle- 
hem Steel Co. at Sparrows Point, Md., 
was successfully launched last —_ 
afternoon. The Munrio, when completed, 
will be an up-to-date 6,000-ton freighter. 

Among the visitors last week were 

David H. Wiegmann, sales-manager 
Chas. Tiedemann Milling Co., O’Fallon, 
Ill; Frank Blank, export manager Dun- 
lop Mills, Richmond, Va, and H. G. 
Campbell, with Armour Grain Co., Chi- 
cago. 
The plant of G. A. Hax & Co., feed, 
grain and hay, was damaged by fire Sept. 
9 to the extent of about $25,000. It was 
fully insured. The fire started on the 
fourth floor of the company’s five-story 
warehouse, said to be owned by the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, and was confined to 
the three upper floors. While the cause 
of the fire is unknown, it is thought to 
have been the result of a spark from an 
electric car on the elevated road which 
runs in front of the premises. 

The Savarese Macaroni Co., of this city, 
is about to place a contract for a lar 
new factory at Ninth Street and t 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, Highland- 
town. Accurding to the specifications, the 
building will be two stories high, and 
will have a re-enforced concrete frame 
with brick curtain walls. It will have 
two wings, one measuring 80x130 and the 
other 73x125 ft, with a build- 
ing 55x73 between them. The total frontage 

be 207 ft, and the structure as a 


in Pennsylvania. This. 
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whole will occupy about an acre of 
ground. The new f will have its 
own electric plant for power.and lightin., 
and will be fireproof throughout. It i, 
expected to be completed by early peeeine, 
and will cost approximately $100,000. 

; Cartes H. Dorsey. 





BOSTON 


Boston, Mass., Sept. 18.—While the 
general flour demand was quiet during 
last week, several miller’s agents reporte:| 
a nice business in Kansas hard wheat 
flours, at slightly under mill quotations 
made openly. No large lines were soli, 
but the demand was well distributed in « 
few cars here and there. 

There was also a fair amount of busi- 
ness done in spring patents for near-by 
shipment, but the volume was not larg:, 
and was confined to lots of from 200 1 
500 bbls each, needed by some bakers or 
distributors to meet current wants, There 
are practically no old contracts awaiting 
fulfillment, report local mill agents, anc 
this will account in a great measure for 
the desire of purchasers for immediat« 
shipment, directions in almost every in- 
stance being given with the order. 

While some of the spring wheat miller. 
have been openly holding at firm prices, 
there has been some pressure to sell }) 
others, and occasionally a mill woul: 
make an especially low price in order to 
move an accumulation of flour. In one 
instance, a Minnesota country mill made 
a special price and sold several thousani| 
barrels of spring patent flour at $7.50 pcr 
bbl, in sacks, September shipment. Other 
mills were offering bakers patents at lo\ 
prices compared with first patents, any- 
where 35@40c per bbl under top quot:- 
tions for the latter. 

Buyers are not showing any great anx 
iety about the future of the market, 
although they admit that stocks are at 
very low point. Still, so long as the de- 
mand from consumers and retailers con- 
tinues light, jobbers are not inclined to 
load up with flour, at least until they can 
see their way clear to dispose of their 
stocks at a favorable profit. 

Minneapolis patents were held at $91 
9.10 per bbl all through the week as an 
open quotation, although it is understood 
that a cut of 20c per bbl was made by one 
of the mills during the early part of the 
week. Country patents range about $8..) 
@8.60, while special short patents were 
quoted around $9.35@9.40, all in wood. 
Spring first clears were held very high, 
ranging up to $7.40 per bbl, in sacks, for 
fancy. 

Kansas hard wheat patents were quote: 
at $7.40@8 per bbl, in sacks, the extreine 
quotation being for fancy. The bulk 0! 
the business was around $7.40@7.75. So!| 
winter wheat flours were quiet with tlic 
tone of the market easier than a week 


NEW ENGLAND MILLERS’ MEETING 


About 30 members of the New Eng 
land Millers’ Association, engaged large|; 
in the manufacture of rhe 8 corn and 
corn meal, met Sept. 15, in the Chamber 
of Commerce Building. Among the va- 
rious matters that came up for discussion 
was that of the difficulty experienced by 
the mills in finding a market for corn 
meal. In the manufacture of cracked 
corn, there is necessarily corn meal manu- 
factured also, and while the demand for 
cracked corn is » corn meal is diffi- 
cult to dispose of at a satisfactory price. 

The poultry growers feed cracked corn 
in large quantities in New England and 
there is an excellent demand at all times. 
It was proposed either to advance thie 
price asked for cracked corn or else ac- 
vance the corn meal quotation. The who! 
matter was left to a committee to con 
sider and report at a future meeting. — 

On Saturday, Sept. 16, the officers anc 
directors of the association motored t 
the Pantusett Farm Inn at Hanover. 
Mass., where a banquet was held. 

NOTES 

Articles of incorporation were filed 
Sept. 7 by the Brennan Grain Co., Chel- 
sea, Mass. . Capital, $25,000. 

A voluntary petition in bankruptcy was 
filed Sept. 1, by Robert H. Spare, baker, 
Springfield, Mass. Liabilities, $29,895; 
assets, $10,016. 

The Traffic Bureau of the Worcester 
Chamber of Commerce is investigating 
Boston’s reconsignment privileges, in an 
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effort to secure equal rights for Worcester 
shippers. 
Visitors on ’change durin 
included Henry Patten and W. H. Noyes, 
Chicago; C. A. Williams, president Wil- 
liams Bros. Co., and Dudley Williams, 
both of Kent, Ohio; H. J. Owens, Kansas 
City, and W. G. Heslop, Montreal. 
Louis W. DePass. 


the week 





BUFFALO 

Burrato, N. Y., Sept. 18.—There is 
ouly a moderate demand for flour, and 
some Of the mills find themselves getting 
so close to the last order on the books that 
they are thinking seriously of shutting 
down. Shipping directions are slow; mill- 
ers who usually depend on some interior 
points to take any surplus were disap- 
pointed last week. 

Patent springs could have been sold in 
a small way for quick shipment if the 
mills would have shaded prices 25@30c 
below cost, The strange part of the trade 
is that some of these buyers are able to 
get supplies. These “special prices” seem 
to be getting so frequent that there is 
reilly no flour market for even the best 
marks. Clears dragged, but there was 
an active demand for low-grades. 

\Vinter wheat flour dealers here are 
doing very little, although offering to 
seli at 30@40c per bbl under previous 
prices. Short patent is quoted at $7.70; 
standard, $7.40, and pustry $6.80 per bbl 
in wood, track, Buffalo. 

Local prices were not changed last 
week, and are considered high. 

Rye flour quiet and higher. The ce- 
real seems to be going out of sight. No. 1 
held at $7.20; straight, $6.25, and blended, 
$6.10, in wood, track, Buffalo. 

Millfeeds are unsettled, bran being 
easy, while the heavy feeds are strong 
and higher, particularly flour middlings 
and red dog, which are scarce and taken 
as soon as Offered at the advance. The 
mills have very little spot stuff to offer, 
and will not sell ahead to any extent as 
the situation is too uncertain. There were 
sales of middlings as high as $26.75, and 
more of that kind could have been sold 
for quick shipment. Bran was quoted as 
low as $23.50, but $24 was the general 
asking price. 

Corn meal coarse feed is selling a little 
more readily at stronger prices, but the 
mills are not looking for any volume of 
trade until prices of the cereal decline. 
Hominy feed active and strong with 
offerings light. Cottonseed meal higher 
and strong. Oil-meal selling well at $36, 
and offerings light. 

Malt sprouts and brewers’ grain in 
gool demand at $24 per ton, sacked, 
Buffalo. : 

Kafir corn sold at $1.96 per 100 Ibs, 
bulk, Buffalo. 

Buckwheat, old, was offered at $2.07 
per 100 Ibs, track, Buffalo, There was no 
demand at that price. 


THE OUTPUT 


The output of the milis in this district 
last week was 124,300 bbls, or 90 per cent 
of capacity, compared with 99,500 bbls, 
or (2 ver cent, tne previous week, 135,100 
bbls, or 98 per cent, last year, 133,200 
bbl,, or 97 per cent, in 1914, and 120,500- 
bbls, or 88 per cent, in 1914, 


NOTES 

ihe receipts of grain here last week 
were 3,879,000 bus, compared with 3,827,- 
000 a year ago. 

Farmers are holding for $2 wheat in 
this state. Some of the country mills are 
paying a long price now. 

The Erie Canal took 99,000 bus last 
week, mostly for New York at a 5c rate. 
Not a bushel was shipped during the 
same week last year. 

lt is reported that the Canadian mill- 
feed sold here some weeks ago is causin 
no end of trouble, having gone out o 
condition at receiving points. 

The strike of longshoremen on_ the 
Erie, Pa. docks continues, and freight is 
piling up fast. Other men will be put to 
at the openshop policy is ac- 
cepted, 

Stocks of wheat here decrease very 
slowly, there bein nearly 4,000,000 bus 
in store, compa’ with 356,000 at this 
tine last year. Of oats the stocks are 
3,000,000 bus; last year, 1,174,000. 

The George Urban Milling Co.’s big 
gray draft horses captured all the prizes 
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at the Syracuse, N. Y., fair last week. 
First in six-in-hand; first and second in 
four-in-hand; first and second team, and 
first, second and third single horse. 

The expected trouble from grain shov- 
elers here, due to the system of paying 
shovelers at Duluth, is believed to be over. 
The men here will refuse to handle grain 
shipped by one firm at Duluth if loaded 
by non-union men and they insist on the 
direct-pay basis, and the elimination of 
a boss scooper. 

E. Bancasser. 





PITTSBURGH 

PrrrssurcH, Pa., Sept. 18.—Flour was 
only moderately active here last week. 
The total volume of business booked was 
less than in either of the two previous 
weeks, The trade generally has its near- 
by needs taken care of, and is hoping for 
lower prices before taking on additional 
supplies. High prices have restricted the 
speculative buying that usually takes 
place at this time of the year, and book- 
ings of flour for future delivery are far 
below normal. 

Springs were about 10c lower, and 
ranged, for patents, $8@8.50 bbl, 49-lb 
paper bags, t bes geod price being asked 
for well-adverti Minneapolis brands. 
Straights, $7.85@8.20, cotton. Kansas 
hard winters ranged, for top patents, 
$7.40@7.70 bbl, 49-lb paper bags; 
straights, $7.20@7.50, cotton. 

Near-by soft winters were not offered 
very freely, as mills recently have sold 
flour against wheat in sight, and were 
temporarily out of the market. Straights 
ranged about $6.40@6.80 bbl, bulk, with 
patents held about 30c bbl higher. 

Millfeed was dull for all grades, with 
only an occasional inquiry for a car of 
the heavier grades. Retailers generally 
have supplies for current needs, and high 
prices have curtailed consumption. Bran 
was not salable except at material conces- 
sions in price. _Bran was quoted the last 
of the week at $24.75; standard mid- 
dlings, $27; white middlings, $32@33; 
red dog, $35,—all in sacks. 

Receipts of ear corn were light, but 
sufficient for the limited demand. Shelled 
corn was dull and lower. Receipts of 
oats continued large and in excess of 
requirements. Receipts for the week: 
millfeed, 19 cars; ear corn, 5; shelled 
corn, 33; oats, 93. Ear corn, No. 2 yel- 
low, Was quoted at 96@97c; shelled corn, 
No. 2 yellow, 92@921%c; oats, No. 2 
white, 493, @50\,¢. 

NOTES 

Jobbers held established Minneapolis 
brands to the grocery trade at $8.50@9 
bbl, 49-lb paper bags. 

A. L. Makley, Dayton, Ohio, represent- 
ing Big Diamond Mills Co., Minneapolis, 
called on the local trade during the week. 

Fire last week damaged to the extent of 
$15,000 the feed manufacturing plant of 
Dwight E. Hamlin on Thirty-eighth 
Street, Pittsburgh. 

A. C. Sturtevant, manager of the 
Clarksburg, W. Va., office of Jesse C. 
Stewart, local flour broker, was here Sat- 
urday visiting headquarters. 

W. A. Low. 





NASHVILLE 

NasHVILLE, TenN., Sept. 18.—Owing to 
the unsettled condition of the market and 
daily declines of wheat, a light volume of 
flour business was booked by southeastern 
mills last week. A few scattering lots 
were sold, but the total volume of busi- 
ness was not more than 40 per cent of the 
output. At the mills it was stated that 
not a little difficulty was being experi- 
enced in securing shipping instructions 
on flour that has been sold, and this re- 
sulted in some increase in stocks. Sev- 
eral weeks ago buyers bought freely on 
account of the threatened railroad strike, 
and now they find their demands well 
supplied. With large outstanding con- 
tracts, the mills are not getting enough 
business to keep them running at the 
usual rate for this season of the year. 

A steady decline was noted last week, 
with prices at the close at the low point, 
and substantially as follows: Best or 
short soft winter wheat patents, in cot- 
ton, f.o.b. Ohio River, $7.65@8; standard 
or regular patents, $7.20@7.35, mainly 
$7.25; long patents, 15c under standard; 
low-grades, 30@50c-under standard. 

There was little change in business of 
rehandlers, who peperted | light volume in 


Minnesota and Kansas City flours, buyers 

following a hand-to-mouth policy. 0- 

tations: spring wheat patents, cotton or 

ute, delivered Nashville, $7.90@8.35; 
rd winter patents, $7.50@7.90. 

Wheat was offered freely from various 
sections last week, but little disposition 
was shown by mills to buy on the declin- 
ing market. With the mills having some 
surplus stocks, and the sales of flour 
light, there is not much promise of imme- 
diate broadening in demand. No. 2 red 
wheat was quoted around $1.60 at the end 
of the week. 

There was a slow sale last week for wheat 
bran. Standard middlings were in _ 
demand, with limited output, with asking 
prices unchanged, but mills inclined to 
consider bids at a concession of 50c per 
ton. Quotations at end of week: soft 
winter wheat bran, ton, 100-Ib es f.o.b. 
Ohio River, $23@24; mixed feed, $26@ 
27; standard middlings, $29@30. | 


OUTPUT oS 


Nashville and outside mills, with a ca- 
acity of 151,140 bbls, showed an output 
ast week of 110,530, or 73 per cent of 

capacity of mills fg which com- 
pares with 107,337 bbls, or 71 per cent, 
the previous week, 73.6 per cent for same 
wal in 1915, 59.3 in 1914, 62 in 1913, 
and 58 in 1912. 

STOCKS 


Stocks, with comparison, as reported 
through the Nashville Grain Exchange: 


Sept.16 Sept. 9 
WisUr, BOW 6. cei scccecccces 58,000 38,000 
WORE, BMS co rcccaccccsavss 820,000 692,000 
Gee, GUE bib we wocccvctnves 58,000 57,000 
Gate, DUB cer ccccecsecccccs 842,000 653,000 


Receipts of grain at Nashville last 
week, 165 cars. 
NOTES 
The Burriss Milling Co. is contemplat- 
ing establishing flour mills at Anderson, 
S. C. 


The Chattanooga (Tenn.) Cereal Co., 
with a capital of $50,000, has been incor- 
porated. W. D. Preston and others are 
promoters. The purpose is to establish a 
plant for the manufacture of breakfast 
foods. 

Farmers are beginning to break ground 
for the new crop of wheat, and advices 
indicate that a good acreage will be sown 
in Tennessee and Kentucky, high prices 
having made the cereal more attractive. 
Mills are encouraging efforts to produce 
more wheat. 

Joun Lerrrr. 





ROCHESTER 


Rocuester, N. Y., Sept. 18.—The flour 
output of the Rochester mills last week 
was 14,200 bbls, of which 10,600 were 
spring wheat flour. This represented 70 
per cent of capacity, compared with 
12,500, or 62 per cent, the previous week, 
10,600, or 52 per cent, a year ago, and 
15,600, or 78 per cent, two years ago. 

Both spring and winter wheat millers 
reported a general improvement in trade 
over the previous week. ‘There was an 
increase in inquiries and a gain in new 
business. Shipping directions also came 
in more freely, and as a result mills were 
able to enlarge their output to the best 
figure in weeks. Operations were limited 
to carload lots, there being no big orders 
received. But there seemed to be a better 
demand in some directions. 

Spring patents were reduced 25@30c 
bbl, which had something to do with the 
increase in business. Sales of spring pat- 
ents were made at $8.70@8.80, wood, Bos- 
ton, whereas $9 was the top price of the 
previous week. The city trade was mod- 
erate, spring patents selling at $8.70@ 
8.80, wood, to grocers and bakers. 

Demand for spring clears was reported 
better by some of the mills, and larger 
sales were made to Boston and New York 
points. The ruling price for spring clears 
was $1 bbl under patents. One of the 
mills made sales at $7.60, wood, Boston, 
while others obtained $7.75@7.80, wood, 
Boston. The price to the local trade was 
$7.70@7.80, wood. 

Spring low-grade flour was reported 
rather slow, some of the mills experienc- 
ing difficulty in making sales at $5, jute, 
Boston. On the other hand, one of the 
mills which had quoted as high as $6, 
jute, for a fancy low- ie, reported that 
it was sold ahead and had none to offer. 

There was a better demand for winter 
wheat flours, millers making fair sales of 
winter straights at $7.25, wood, Boston, 


785 


compared with $7.30 the previous week. 
a buyers paid as high as $7.60, wood, 
and mills reported a moderate local de- 
mand. ; 

« * * 

Rye flour met with an increased de- 
mand, and sales were made freely at 
$6.90, wood, Boston. The market was 
10c bbl lower than the previous week, and 
buyers were more willing to purchase. 
City — were reduced 15@20c bbl, 
sales being made to bakers and grocers 
at $6.75@6.85, wood. The local demand 
was moderate. 

Graham flour was reduced 25@55c bbl, 
sales being made at $6.25, wood, Boston. 
The demand was moderate. Entire wheat 
flour was in fair demand at $8.10, wood, 
Boston, compared with $8.25, the previous 
week. Stocks of graham and entire wheat 
flour here are light. 

Spring middlings were in active de- 
mand at the highest prices of the season. 
Mills sold their output at $28.50@31.50, 
in 100’s, Boston. One of the mills that 
makes a high-grade middling obtained 
as high as $32.50, Boston, for its output. 
Spring bran was in fair demand at steady 
prices. Boston buyers paid $27, in 100’s, 
taking most of the local output. Winter 
bran sold at $28, winter middlings at $32 
and rye feed at $29, in 100’s, Rochester. 
Corn meal and cracked corn sold at $42, 
Rochester. 

NOTES 


Albert Motley, of the Moseley & Mot- 
ley Milling Co., has returned from his 
vacation. 

W. W. Van Vechten, president of the 
Van Vechten Muiling Co., has left the 
city for an eastern trip this week. 

Buckwheat millers anticipate good 
prices for buckwheat flour this season, as 
the buckwheat crop is turning out shorter 
than expected. 

High prices for wheat and rye caused 
more liberal offerings last week. Millers 
said they paid $1.45@1.50 bu for winter 
wheat and almost as much for No. 1 rye. 

Stocks of rye flour here are reported 
light, while high prices have reduced buy- 
ing for deferred delivery. More liberal 
receipts of rye are looked for, however, 
and the trade is inclined to anticipate 
lower prices for rye flour. 

R. J. ArKins. 





Spain's 1916 Crops 


According to reports furnished by the 
chiefs of the agronomic sections, the 
probable yield of wheat in the whole of 
Spain for the current crop year is placed 
at 152,918,407 bus, compared with 139,- 
297,753 in 1915 and 153,219,700 in 1911— 
the latter a record year. It is calculated 
that the current crop added to the stocks 
left over from last year and the quantity 
imported to date will make an available 
supply of about 165,345,000 bus, which is 
thought to be considerably more than is 
necessary to supply the needs of the 
country. 

The barley crop is estimated this year 
at 81,895,415 bus, compared with 82,971,- 
439 in 1915; the rye crop at 28,736,963 
bus, compared with 26,102,082 in 1915; 
and the oats crop at 36,267,633 bus, com- 
pared with 36,948,861 for the previous 
year. 





Exports for Week Ending Sept. 9, 1916 


Wheat Corn Flour Oats 


From— bus bus bbis bus 
New York.1,157,999 3,297 653,878 387,623 
Portland, : 

ee be Se akelecse.  staoe. apeeede 
Boston ... 159,067 78,470 15,706 346,371 
Philadelp’a 375,000 205,000 26,000 ...... 
Baltimore 1,171,146 298,427 46,537 305,283 
New. News 40,000 ...... «cease 375,000 
PEED Shes; éneises 44,000 17,000 3,000 
N. Orleans 669,000 5,000 10,000 ...... 
TEVONED BjGUUUED sstcee Seeds -veccds 

.Montreal... 769,000 362,000 19,000 221,000 





Tots., Wk.5,921,212 996,194 188,121 1,638,277 
Prev. wk.7,056,258 1,663,590 222,726 1,646,621 
U. K’gdom.2,668,234 659,756 101,397 


Continent 3,252,978 384,141 50,378 ...... 
8. and Ctl. 

ee eee ee BSO6- cusses 
A Pc Sebdee. -teeves SE TES we asec 
Other 

countries. ...... 52,297 GO? .sewvan 





Totals. ..5,921,212 996,194 185,121 





Sammary of U. S. and Canadian Exports 
July lto Same time 


Sept. 9,1916 last year 
Wheat, bus ......... 65,012,290 27,757,787 
Flour, bbis .......... 2,940,463 1,593,866 
Totals as wheat, bus. 78,244,373 34,930,184 
3 Se 12,644,577 2,590,090 
Oats, bus ........... $2,064,655 12,106,145 





Tors ess oe 
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PACIFIC FLOURS IN SOUTHEAST 

In view of the relatively low prices at 
which Pacific Coast flours have been 
quoted in southeastern and _ southern 
states markets, compared with central 
states soft winter wheat flours, and com- 
pared with quotations of coast flour in 
Pacific seaboard markets, some central 
states millers have asked how Pacific 
Coast mills have been able to sell on the 
basis at which they have been quoting 
southeastern and southern markets in the 
face of the long rail freight haul. 

The explanation of this is primarily 
that in spite of the advances in Pacific 
Coast wheats, our wheat markets have 
been the cheapest in the United States 
on account of the Pacific Northwest hav- 
ing about a normal yield with no off- 
shore tonnage available for export ship- 
ments. 

Quotations made in the southeastern 
and southern markets by Pacific Coast 
mills must as a rule, moreover, be com- 
pared with offerings by Pacific Coast in- 
terior or country mills, which are situ- 
ated near the wheat fields, rather than 
with quotations made by tidewater mills 
which have to pay the additional wheat 
haul from the fields to the mill, since 
there is at present no milling-in-transit 
rate at seaboard on eastern shipments. 

Further, the tidewater mills generally 
make a short patent, 50 to 60 per cent, 
whereas most of the flour sold to the 
Southeast has gone from interior mills 
grinding a long patent or club wheat 
straights. 

There has been, it is true, considerable 
flour going to the Southeast by rail from 
tidewater mills, but negligible in volume 
compared with that from the interior 
mills. This latter movement was possible 
on account of the fact that the interior 
mills were unable to fill in full the heavy 
eastern and southeastern demand for soft 
wheat flours, and that some of the tide- 
water mills were overstocked on certain 
grades in demand by the southeastern 


* and southern states. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 
The flour output of Seattle mills, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 40,800 
bbls, was 29,753, or 73 per cent of ca- 
pacity, last week, against 24,629, or 60 
per cent, the previous week, and 15,639, 
or 38 per cent, a year ago. 
The flour output of Tacoma mills, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 57,000 
bbls, was 33,503, or 59 per cent of ca- 
pacity, against 37,540, or 66 per cent, the 
previous week, and 25,793, or 56 per cent, 
a year ago. 
THE WEEK’S TRADE 


Most of the Washington seaboard mills 
did a good business in soft wheat flours 
last week in coast territory and with 
California. Buying was largely confined 
to small lots for near-by requirements. 
Seaboard mills quoted blue-stem short 
patent in 49’s at $6.60@6.80, and bakers 
in 98’s at $6.50@6.70. 

An active demand continues from the 
Southeast and East for Washington soft 
wheat flours. Since most of the country 
or interior mills are sold ahead as far as 
they wish to book, comparatively little 
new business was placed by them. They 
have, moreover, advanced prices more 
nearly to a parity with central states 
soft winter wheat mills. Some new busi- 
ness was worked to eastern and south- 
eastern territory last week by seaboard 
mills. 

Interior mills at the week’s close quot- 
ed blue-stem short patents at $6.70 bbl, 


in 49’s, long patent $6 bbl, in 24’s, club 
straights $5.75 bbl, in 98's, blue-stem 
cut-off $5.70 bbl, in 98’s,—all f.o.b. cars. 

Seaboard mills quoted export straights 
and cut-offs last week at $5.70@5.80 to 
the Orient, but were unable to work new 
business. 

There is persistent inquiry from the 
United Kingdom for soft wheat flours, but 
little business has been worked during 
the last 10 days. Ocean rates from Pa- 
cific Coast ports to the United Kingdom 
have been further advanced, and are now 
185s per long ton. The Harrison line 
has put on a ship for late September 
loading for London, on which a better 
rate for round lots may be obtained. 

Montana and Dakota mills did only a 
small-lot business here last week. Stocks 
with most of the bakers are low, but they 
are buying only for immediate require- 
ments. Montana first patent ranged last 
week $8.20@8.40 bbl; second patent, 
$7.90@8.10; first clear, $7.45@7.55. Da- 
kota first patent ranged $9@9.10; sec- 
ond patent, $8.70@8.80; first clear, $7.90 
@8. Kansas first patent ruled around 

bbl. 

The millfeed market is weaker, and 
stocks are accumulating. Local bran 
ruled last week at $22.50 ton; shorts, 
$25.50; Montana bran, $22@24 ton. 

Growers sold little wheat last week, 
though sales by dealers were large to 
Minneapolis and to the East. About 40 
per cent of the crop is estimated still 
in first hands. Prices at country sta- 
tions f.o.b. cars at the week-end were 
around $1.25 bu for blue-stem, and $1.22 
bu for club and. forty-fold. Turkey red 
ruled at a premium of about 3@5c over 
blue-stem, being very scarce on account 
of winter killing. The crop of red fife 
is also very short for the same reason. 

The barley yield is about 75 per cent 
of the 1915 crop and of good quality, 
though stained by rain at, harvest. Prices 
f.o.b. cars at country stations last week 
were around $34 ton for blue barley and 
$35 for white barley, brewing basis. 

The Pacific Northwest has harvested a 
large crop of oats of excellent quality. 
Prices ruled at country stations at the 
week-end f.o.b. cars, $26.50 ton for No. 
1 white feed oats. 


NOTES 


The Spokane Grain Cleaner Co. has 
filed a petition in bankruptcy. 


The Twin Falls (Idaho) Milling & 
Elevator Co. is to increase its wheat stor- 
age capacity 200,000 bus. 

The contract has been let for a 50-bbl 
mill to be built by the McNamara & 
Marlow Co. at Big Sandy, Mont. 

The Nampa (Idaho) Milling & Ele- 
vator Co. has started its mill after in- 
creasing the capacity from 100 to 250 
bbls. 

A wheat cleaning and smutting plant 
with about 15,000 bus daily capacity has 
been placed in operation by H. W. Col- 
lins at Pendleton, Oregon. 

Officials of the Oregon-Washington 
Railroad & Navigation Co. estimate that 
the company’s boats will move 2,000,000 
bus of wheat this season on the Snake 
River. 

P. M. Parker, for 10 years with the 
Gallatin Valley Milling Co. at Belgrade, 
Mont., has succeeded W. R. Sutherland 
as superintendent of the Bozeman 
(Mont.) Milling Co. 

Tenders on 200,000 lbs issue flour in 
lacquered tins will be received up to Oct. 
5 by the United States army depot quar- 
termaster, Fort Mason, San Francisco, 
for delivery at San Francisco, Seattle, 
Tacoma, or Portland. 

The Seattle Merchants’ Exchange has 
me gy the et rules: On trades 
made for No. 1 grade, the buyer shall 
be entitled to all No. 1 delivery; on 


trades made basis No. 1, the buyer shall 
be entitled to at least 50 per cent No. 1 
delivery. 

The Burrell Engineering & Construc- 
tion Co., of Chicago, has the contracts 
for the new 125-bbl mill and 50,000-bu 
elevator for the Cottonwood (Idaho) 
Milling & Elevator Co., and also for the 
Weiser (Idaho) Milling & Elevator Co.’s 
new 800-bbl mill and 90,000-bu elevator. 


CALIFORNIA 

San Francisco, Cat., Sept. 18.—De- 
mand for flour continues steady but mod- 
erate, with no large quantities being sold. 
However, stocks in the hands of resellers 
are small, and conditions indicate that 
instead of the usual heavy fall buying, 
with a decided dull period during the 
winter months, active interest will be 
shown throughout the year. 

Local mills have advanced family pat- 
ents 20e, to $7.40 bbl, 49’s, cotton. 

There was comparatively little change 
last week in prices named by eastern 
mills. Kansas first patents were $8.20@ 
8.40 per bbl; Dakota first patents, $8.70 
@9; Montana first patents, $8.30@8.50, 
—98’s, cotton, delivered San Francisco. 
First clears are firm and in good demand 
at $6@7 per bbl. 

Millfeed, particularly bran, continues a 
drug on the market, offerings from the 
North being much in excess of the de- 
mand, with the trade generally well 
stocked for the present. White bran was 
offered at $23.50@24 ton; shorts, $26.50 
@27; middlings, $34; red bran, $24.50; 
mill-run, $25.50; shorts, $26.50,—delivered 
San Francisco. 

The local grain market was particu- 
larly inactive after several weeks of ac- 
tivity. Wheat, per ctl: California club, 
$1.95@2.05; northern club, - $2.20@2.25; 
blue-stem, $2.30@2.35. Barley: spot feed, 
$1.65@1.70 per ctl; shipping and brew- 
ing, $1.724%,@1.77¥%,. Oats: red feed, 
$1.65@1.72¥,; white, $1.70@1.75. 


OREGON 

Portitann, Orecon, Sept. 18.—An ad- 
vance of 20c in flour was announced by 
millers Sept. 14. .The advance was some- 
what belated, as when the quotations 
were sent out wheat had already begun 
to drop, and there was a further loss in 
coast prices the next day. However, it is 
difficult to buy wheat any cheaper in the 
country, and the new flour quotations 
are likely to be maintained, for the pres- 
ent at least. The local movement is fair- 
ly good, and all the mills in this terri- 
tory are well booked up on eastern 
business. 

Current flour quotations are: patents, 
$6.60; straights, $6@6.40; valleys, $6.20; 
exports, $6; graham, $6.60; whole wheat, 
$6.80. Local mills also raised their list 
prices on case cereals 25c. 

Millfeed stocks are becoming heavy, 
and with only a moderate demand prices 
are weak. Bran is now quoted at the 
mills at $23 per ton, and shorts at $25, 
in minimum quantities. 

There has not been much wheat selling 
by farmers during the past week, but 
dealers disposed of a fairly large quan- 
tity. Eastern business has been good, 
though interrupted on days when east- 
ern values sagged. 

At Friday’s session of the Merchants’ 
Exchange, bids for September wheat 
were: blue-stem, $1.34; forty-fold, $1.30; 
club, $1.28; fife, $1.28; red Russian, $1.25. 

Barley, in the main, has been firm, 
with inquiry from the East for brewing 
quality at $35 per ton, f.o.b. country 
points. On the local board, feed barley 
has held steady at $32 per ton. Oats 
are quoted at $28.50, but there is not 
much demand. The Willamette Valley 
has a big oats crop this year, but a con- 
siderable part of it was stained by the 
rains last week. 








NOTES 
The government’s estimate of the Ore- 
gon winter wheat crop is 15,480,000 bus, 
against 16,200,000 last year; spring 
wheat, 4,500,000 bus, against 3,825,000; 
oats, 15,000,000 bus, against 16,060,000; 

barley, 4,600,000 bus, against 4,680,000. 
The weekly Oregon crop report says: 
“Showers on two days this week delayed 
threshing. Wheat yields continue satis- 
factory and most of the grain has been 
cut, but threshing will not be finished 
until the fore part of next month. Corn 
is in fine condition, but is maturing slow- 
ly and needs more sunshine and warm 
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weather to hurry it along before the fall 
frosts occur.” 

An interesting find is reported from 
Astoria. What is believed to be a part 
of the first flouring mill on the Pacific 
Coast was unearthed by workmen a few 
days ago while making an excavation. 1{ 
consisted of two granite hand millstones, 
each weighing several hundred pounds. 
It is believed they were brought to As- 
toria by the pioneer ship Beaver, which 
arrived on May 5, 1812, with supplies for 
the old Astor colony. 

J. M. Lownspate. 





World’s Trade for 1916 

The general improvement in busines, 
the world over since the spring of 1915 
is shown by the following figures, giviny 
the total values of merchandise importe«i 
from and exported to each of the princi 
pal countries during the seven month, 
ended with July, 1916, compared with the 
corresponding period of the preceding 


year. 
7 months ended July 











Imports from— 1916 1915 
+. op ATE $388,798,538  $313,247,179 
North America .. 403,246,099 308, 292,77 
South America .. 255,153,433 177,168,203 
BO coc cbanvesece 301,378,698 152,579,054 
Oceania’ ....c.6s6 68,565,016 36,222,622 
yee ie 50,677,790 21,544,692 

. eer $1,467,819,574 $1,009,054,558 
Austria-Hungary.. 496,208 4,427,107 
Belgium ......... 764,049 1,695,066 
a, SAS 65,771,164 39,455,431 
Germany ........ 4,813,452 36,094,699 
Ol Beare 38,724,073 31,801,721 
Netherlands ..... 25,846,937 15,440,148 
MOCWEP. .o0ck esrb 3,571,538 3,957,792 
Russia in Europe. 1,854,679 472,249 
See ere 18,781,398 9,434,192 
Sweden .«........ 7,090,183 6,345,918 
Switzerland ...... 12,737,738 10,694,945 
United Kingdom.. 194,519,365 143,201,770 
COMMER. 2 ces cccces 116,700,282 85,506,359 
TROD oc vdvawscas 61,268,295 50,207,524 
GU bbas coavesene 175,914,509 138,763,971 
Argentina ....... 74,763,582 65,038,677 
ro EEE 72,951,950 60,558,904 
GE ehbcs wr eccds 50,728,364 20,477,115 
CHEM: “vs cc easincie 48,860,401 27,805,353 
British E. Indies... 125,472,778 59,918,876 
SRDOR...o'o os eiviccce 94,858,775 52,689,788 
Australia and 

New Zealand... 49,485,662 22,733,443 
Philippine Islands. 17,144,617 12,437,979 
MVR sve ssctsice 24,968,322 13,749,432 


Exports to— 
Europe .......... $2,020,441,297 $1,461,565,308 

















North America .. 482,749,621 

South America .. 117,970,099 

pT eee 220,345,205 

Oceania ......... 58,465,156 i , 

PS. Werrere aie. 26,249,994 18,864,684 
BOE Se vasvess $2,926,221,372 $1,970,277,207 

Austria-Hungary.. 68,385 

; | 12,097,530 

Denmark ........ 30,866,756 

a: rere 472,285,081 

Germany ........ . 1,118,233 

GROOOO cicaccacer 20,863,456 

OO 2 eee 137,542,339 

Netherlands .....: ; 60,960,653 8 

Norway ......... 35,732,550 26,221,696 

Russia in Europe. 124,661,904 48,926,565 

EEE 33,326,618 26,000,107 

Sweden .......... 23,047,992 57,445,267 

United Kingdom. . 1,048,520,721 660,279,440 

COMAGR oc esiscsce 316,853,796 7 

Central America.. 25,244,541 

BEORIOD cccctcncve 38,039,573 

GUS cwoscsoscce's 82,410,096 

Argentina ....... 42,862,347 42 

BPAB . ces cceses 26,382,803 2 

oer Pee 16,457,484 8,461,77 

CRIMD “escovcccecs 16,763,313 11,808,189 

British E. Indies. 15,391,709 11,525, 03' 

OO ee ee 57,537,202 25,588,621 


Russia in Asia... 114,089,162 19,880, 


Australia and 


New Zealand... 45,034,269 35,273,3 
Philippine Islands. 12,513,276 16,822,4 
British Africa.... 17,154,535 12,904,084 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 

The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points for week ending 
Sept. 15, in bushels (000’s omitted): 














Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
2 BS SSArer 490 327 54 
Empire .......... 118 155 5 1s 
Consolidated ..... 308 155 23 111 
CINE 55h ce becca es 721 97 23 
Weeterm .cccsccee 207 120 11 
GG,’ G.. Cae. cscs 295 242 20 
Fort William .... 229 169 14 
Western isc cccce 115 160 5 . 
a Se So eee 210 4248 22 74 
Can. Northern ... 1,054 719 39 120 
Horn & Co. .....- 159 95 36 09 
Government ...... 168 181 13 
Thunder Bay ..... 286 109 24 

Totals ...cccees 4,360 2,772 289 1,169 
Year ago ......++. 2,984 147 242 > 
Receipts .........- 1,843 784 152 102 
Lake shipments... 2,415 1,342 184 
Rail shipments.... 104 159 8 

STOCKS BY GRADE (000’s omitted) 

Wheat— Bus Oats— Bus 
No. 1 hard ..... 70 No 1C. W....-: 5 
No. 1 northern..1,286 No, 2.C. W....-- 1,657 
No. 2 northern.. 578 No. 3 C. W..-.--- 404 
No. 3 northern.. 533 Ex. 1 feed ....- 68 
MO. G cccevenese 246 Others ...------ 61 
Others ......4+. 1,648 va a9? 

Total ....+-++4)!'* 

Total ...ccore 4,360 
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OATMEAL MILLING IN CANADA 


The oatmeal milling industry of Can- 
ada has been passing through a period of 
trial and reorganization that seems to 
have mercilessly searched out its weak- 
nesses. A reduction of 25 per cent in the 
active daily capacity of the country 
shows how severe has been the process. 

Before this period set in, some three or 
more years ago, the total capacity of the 
Canadian mills in all provinces was about 
8,000 bbls per day of 24 hours, more than 
half of which was in Ontario. Since then 
the western provinces have gained a little 
in capacity, while Ontario has lost heavily. 
The present total in all provinces is 6,000 
bbls per day, divided almost equally be- 
tween the East and West. 

The causes leading up to present con- 
ditions in the Canadian oatmeal trade 
were several. Competition of new and 
more economical plants, the increasing 
demand for package goods, changing 
sources of supply of raw material, and 
personal qualities in management, all 
contributed. Perhaps the change from 
bulk to package goods was the chief 
factor. There is a widespread disposition 
on the part of the general public to ask 
for these goods in the popular cartons, 
and all the larger Canadian companies 
are now selling them in that way. . 

\s a result of the changes in method 
involved in this process of readjustment, 
the oatmeal millers of Canada are today 
able to show much more satisfactory re- 
sults than formerly, and the more. enter- 
prising companies are busier than ever 
before. 


THE FLOUR SITUATION 

There was a steauy demand for spring 
wheat flour last week, and millers seemed 
content with the volume of business com- 
ing to them. Sales made were for early 
use, there being no forward buying here. 
Prices did not change. Ontario winter 
wheat flours were dull and prices unset- 
tled, as new-crop conditions were not 
fully established. Nobody wanted old- 
crop flour. 

Some sales of flour were made for ex- 
port, but most buyers were very far away 
in their bids from any figures that could 
meet with acceptance here. Sellers had 
to base their quotations on the day’s 
wheat markets, and were competing with 
exporters of the wheat in doing so, with 
the further handicap of a heavy discrimi- 
nation against flour in the ocean freight 
rate. With the decline in wheat, asking 
prices for standard brands of export 
spring wheat patent flours receded to 52 
@53s per 280 lbs, in 140-lb bags, c.i-f. 
London, Liverpool or Glasgow, while 90 
per cent winters were also cheaper, at 
47@48s, same basis. 

Toronto brokers buying 90 per cent 

winter patents for export were quoting 
$6.10@6.15 per bbl for this flour, in their 
bags f.o.b. cars, seaboard. Local quota- 
tions, per bbl: 
Spring patents, firsts ............ $....@8.40 
Spring patents, seconds 
Spring patents, first bakers .. 
Winter and spring blends 
Winter 90 per cents 
_ All delivered in 98-lb bags, mixed-car lots, 
Ontario points. 





MILLFEED 

The car lot price of bran declined $2 
per ton last week; otherwise the market 
Was unchanged. Demand was good and 
mixed-car prices firm. On Saturday, 
straight cars of bran were quoted at $26 
ton, shorts $29, middlings $30, feed flour 
$45, in bags, delivered Ontario points. In 








mixed cars with flour, bran was quoted at 
$25, shorts $27, and middlings $29 ton, in 
bags, delivered Ontario points. 


WINTER WHEAT 


Deliveries of Ontario winter wheat 
were light. Farmers were busy with 
other work, and moreover they expected 
better prices. Quotations held near pre- 
vious figures throughout the week. At 
the close best grades of old crop were 
quoted at $1.25@1.28, best grades of new 
$1.33@1.35 bu, in car lots, country points. 

On Saturday sellers were asking for 
Manitoba wheat, on track Georgian Bay 
ports, $1.6814 bu for No. 1 northern, 
$1.66, for No. 2 northern, and $1.62 
for No. 3 northern. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Trading in these grains was limited. 
New crops were not ready for delivery. 
On Saturday No. 2 Ontario white oats 
were worth 51@53c bu in car lots, coun- 
try points; No. 3, 50@52c; No. 2 Cana- 
dian western, 56%,c¢; rye, $1.15; malting 
barley, 83@87c; feed barley, 80@82c; 
peas, $2@2.10; United States corn, 94c. 


OATMEAL 


Millers were busy and sold well ahead 
at steady prices. No changes were made. 
On Saturday sellers were asking $2.90@ 
2.95 tor 90-lb bags of rolled oats in 
mixed cars, delivered Ontario points, and 
10 per cent over rolled oats for oatmeal 
in 98-lb bags. 

Export bids were too far out of line to 
be workable. Sellers were asking 49s 6d 
for 280-lb sacks rolled oats, c.i.f. London, 
Liverpool or Glasgow, 47s for pinhead 
oatmeal, and 46s 9d for coarse cut. 

Oat hulls were worth $19 ton in car 
lots, f.o.b. Montreal. 


OCEAN RATES 


The ruling rate to leading British 
ports, as quoted to Canadian mills, is 
60¢ per 100 lbs up to end of year. Some 
new bookings were made on this basis. 


NOTES 


Sixty-day paper was worth $4.7015 per 
pound sterling at Toronto banks on Sat- 
urday. 

A large Ontario milling company is 
looking for an experienced oatmeal mill- 
er. Information can be obtained from 
this office. 

J. E. Macfarlane, general manager of 
the Western Canada Flour Mills Co. 
Ltd., is back in Toronto from an extended 
business trip. 

A bulletin issued by the census and 
statistics office at Ottawa, Sept. 14, esti- 
mates the yield of the four principal 
grains of western Canada as follows: 
wheat, 145,466,000 bus; oats, 243,114,000; 
barley, 24,502,000; flaxseed, 8,572,000. 

A comparison of ocean freight rates 
on flour since 1913 shows the extent of the 
increase caused by the war. In Septem- 
ber, 1913, the prevailing rate to Glasgow 
was 18c per 100 Ibs; in 1914 it was 23c; 
in 1915, 55c, and this year it is 60c. Rates 
to other British ports show similar in- 
creases. 

The agent of the Canadian department 
of trade and commerce in St. John’s, 
Newfoundland, reports that on Aug. 19 
flour prices in that market had reached 
$9.50 per bbl in wood for best Canadian 
brands. Stocks on hand were fairly 
large, as imports for the year had ex- 
ceeded previous years to the extent of 
23,620 bbls. 


The committee of Ontario winter wheat 
millers appointed to promote the forma- 
tion of a company to handle winter wheat 
flour for export and domestic account 
reports fair progress. The required 
amount of capital has not yet been sub- 





scribed, but applications for stock are 
coming in steadily. No definite decision 
as to beginning business has yet been 
taken. 





WESTERN CANADA 


Wiwnirec, Man., Sept. 18.—The week’s 
flour market showed no new features. 
All the western mills were running to 
capacity on domestic business. Very lit- 
tle was done for export. Flour to Mani- 
toba points, in cottton or jute bags, de- 
livered to the retail trade, net: best pat- 
ents, $8.30 bbl; seconds, $7.80; first 
clears, $6.80; second clears, $5.30. 

Demand for all millfeeds continued 
very heavy. Bran and shorts advanced 


$1 per ton. Net prices to Manitoba 
points, in 100-lb sacks: 

| TE eeereee Peas eh eee Xe ee ee ee eT 
WEE erty cogatos esses 

COE: BOD. 6:5.6604.04 bennee 


Barley chop 


Mixed barley and oats 
Oil cake 

The demand for oats and oatmeal was 
keen. Millers reported difficulty in meet- 
ing demand. Prices unchanged. Rolled 
oats, $2.60 per 80-lb sack; standard and 
granulated oatmeal, $3.25, and corn meal 
$2.80, per 98-lb sack. 

Oats were in only fair demand at the 
beginning of the week, but became active 
later. Closing price of No. 2 Canadian 
western on Saturday, 501,c. 

The inquiry for barley gradually im- 
proyed throughout the week, with prices 
higher. Closing price of No. 3 Canadian 
western, 88c. 

The flaxseed market was very quiet, 
with only a few cars changing hands. 
Closing price at week-end of No. 1 north- 
western, $1.9034,, against $1.86, a week 
ago. 

The European situation was the chief 
influence on the week’s wheat market, 
and upon receipt of more favorable 
cables, prices made a sharp break on 
Tuesday. At midweek, reports of un- 
favorable weather over the West sent 
prices higher. The demand for cash 
wheat was good, and exporters did con- 
siderable buying. 

Closing price of wheat, in cents per 
bu, at Winnipeg each day of the week: 





m— Futures, 





in 2n 3n Oct. Dec. May 
Sept. 11.161% 159% *.... 156% 151% 152% 
Sept. 12.157% 155% 152% 152% 147% 149% 
Sept. 18.158% 156% 153% 153% 148% 149% 
Sept. 14.158% 156% 153 152% 147% 149 
Sept. 15.159 156% 153% 152% 147% 148% 
Sept. 16.156% *.... *.... 150% 145% 146% 


*Not quoted. 
All prices are on the basis of delivery in 
store at Fort William and Port Arthur. 
WINNIPEG GRAIN EXCHANGE 


The annual meeting of the Winnipeg 
Grain Exchange was held on Wednesday, 
Sept. 18, when, observing the usual cus- 
tom, the vice-president of. last year, J. 
C. Gage, was elected president. W. R. 
Bawlf will be vice-president for the new 
term. 

W. E. Milner, retiring president, in 
the course of an interesting address, 
stated that the year just ended had been 
one of the most phenomenal in the his- 
tory of Canada, and touched upon the 
difficulties with which the exchange had 
had to contend. On an average, Mr. 
Milner stated, more than 1,000 cars of 
wheat had passed through Winnipeg each 
working day of the crop year 1915-16. 
The ex-president also ventured the opin- 
ion that the crop year of 1916-17 would 
produce 190,000,000 bus wheat for the 
three western provinces. 


NOTES 


Shipments from lake terminals for the 
week: wheat, 2,862,607 bus; oats, 1,766,- 
770; barley, 211,579; flaxseed, 123,771. 

Stocks in store at Fort William and 
Port Arthur: wheat, 5,036,399 bus; oats, 





3,489,186; barley, 329,140; flaxseed, 1,- 
063,313. 

Reports from Canadian military head- 
quarters in England contain the informa- 
tion that Lieutenant Ewart C. Kelly, son 
of Andrew Kelly, Winnipeg, president of 
the Western Canada Flour Mills Co., 
Ltd., has been promoted to the rank 
of captain, and appointed assistant 
provost marshal at headquarters. Cap- 
tain Kelly left Winnipeg with the first 
contingent of the Canadian expeditionary 
force as a private in the Fort Garry 
Horse. His rise has been a rapid one. 

G. Rock. 





MONTREAL 


MonrreaL, Que., Sept. 18.—Prices for 
spring wheat flour were advanced 20c per 
bbl on Saturday, Sept. 9. This stimulat- 
ed demand, especially from outside buy- 
ers, and a very good trade was done. 
First patents sold at $8.70, seconds at 
$8.50, and strong bakers at $8 per bbl, in 
bags, and 30c more in wood, mixed-car 
lots. 

On Wednesday, Sept. 13, strong feeling 
developed in winter wheat flour, and 
local dealers marked up prices 30c per, 
bbl, with indications of still higher prices 
in the near future, owing to the small 
stocks on spot and the somewhat limited 
supplies available from Ontario millers 
for prompt delivery. Demand was fairly 
good, and sales of 90 per cents were made 
at $7.20@7.50 per bbl, in wood, and at 
$3.40@3.55 per bag, delivered to the 
trade. 

A fair number of inquiries were re- 
ceived from English importers for spring 
wheat flour at an advance of 1s per sack, 
but as the prices bid were out of line, 
there was no marked improvement in the 
volume of business. Millers were asking 
51s per 280 lbs for export patent, which 
was realized in some instances for a few 
small lots. 

, ES 

The market for millfeed was strong, 
and prices advanced $1 per ton Sept. 9. 
Demand was in excess of the supply. 
Sales of bran in mixed-car lots were made 
at $26, shorts at $28, middlings at $30 
per ton, including bags, delivered to the 
trade. 

A stronger feeling prevailed in rolled 
oats, and prices advanced 10c per bag. 
A more active trade was done for do- 
mestic account in standard grades at 
$2.90@3 per 90-lb bag, delivered to the 
trade. 

Foreign demand for Manitoba wheat 
was limited and business was ‘small. Liv- 
erpool cables closed weak, at a decline of 
3s@3s 6d per qr, with sales of No. 1 
northern for September shipment at 66s 
6d, and October-November at 65s. In the 
early part of the week as high as 71s was 
realized for No. 1 northern for Septem- 
ber shipment to London, and 70s 6d for 
September-October, but since then prices 
have declined 3s per qr, with latest sales 
for September-Qctober at 67s 6d. 


OCEAN FREIGHT MARKET 


A weaker feeling prevailed for ocean 
grain room, and rates declined 3@4s per 
qr. ‘There was an improved demand from 
both American and Canadian exporfters, 
and a fair amount of vusiness was done, 
with engagements to Liverpool and Glas- 
gow for October shipment at 9s 6d, 
Avonmouth at 11s, Leith at 10s 6d, while 
London room was let for September at 
9s, and Manchester at 9s@9s 6d, all for 
wheat. Some business was done for oats 
for September at 7s 3d. The asking rate 
for flour space for October shipment to 
Liverpool and Bristol was 70c per 100 Ibs, 
London 65@70c, and Glasgow 65@70c. 
The volume of business was small. 


Tuomas S, Bark. 
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CHICAGO, SEPT. 16 


FLOUR—Prices carload and round lots, 

f.o.b. Chicago: 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 

Leading Minneapolis brands, % 

sacks or wood, per 196 lbs, less 

usual discounts for cash to re- 

tail merchants .......... ° 
Spring patent, jute ... 
Spring straights, jute .. 
Spring clears, jute ...........+ ace 
Second clear, 140 lbs, jute....... +» 4.75 @5.25 
Red dog, 140 lbs, jute ........... 4.00 @4.25 
City mills’ spring patents, jute... 8.10@8.20 


WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 





Patent, southern, jute ........... $7.40@7.65 
Straight, southern, jute ......... 6.80@7.00 
Clear, southern, jute ............ 5.00@5.30 
HARD WINTER FLOUR 
First patent, Kansas, jute ....... $7.20@7.60 
Patent, 95 per cent ............5 6.90 @7.20 
Clear, Kansas, jute ......+...+.4++ 6.40@6.60 
RYE FLOUR 
Rye flour, white, jute ........... $6.30@6.50 
Rye flour, standard, jute ........ 6.00 @6.20 


MILLFEED—tThe heavier grades of mill- 
feed are in fairly good demand, though bran 
is slow of sale. Spring wheat bran is quoted 
at $23.25, middlings $25.50; winter wheat 
bran $24, middlings $31.50, and red dog 
$32.50,—in 100-lb sacks. 


WHEAT—Hard winter in active milling 
demand at higher premiums. No. 2 selling 
on track at 3@5c over December, with sales 
at $1.50% @1.52; Turkey, 12@14c over De- 
cember, no sales; No. 2 red, 1@2c over De- 
cember, selling at $1.48% @1.49%. Offerings 
of poor spring wheat liberal, and of choice 
small. Sales Saturday were 60,000 bus 
springs to mills. No. 1 northern, 11@1l5c 
over December; No. 2 northern, 8@12c over; 
No. 4 northern, December price to 20c under, 
at $1.26@1.28%; poor and thin, $1@1.25. 

RYE—Weak, 2@38c lower; shipping in- 
quiry fair; No. 2 at $1.20@1.23, closing at 
inside; No. 3, $1.17@1.20. 

CORN GOODS—Prices lower; trade slow. 
Grits, $2.02; meal, $2.01,—per 100 Ibs. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments of flour and grain 
for the week, with comparisons (000’s omit- 
ted): 

--Receipts— -Shipments—, 
1916 1915 1916 1915 


Flour, bblis..... 168 176 203 136 
Wheat, bus.... 1,230 1,542 1,171 1,666 
Corn, bus...... 2,328 2,261 1,428 1,241 
Oats, bus...... 3,246 3,875 2,433 3,603 
Rye, bus....... 75 162 80 119 
Barley, bus.... 675 497 155 101 





MILWAUKEE, SEPT. 16 


FLOUR—Wholesale prices, car lots, per 
bbl, f.0.b. Milwaukee: 


Hard spring patent, wood........ $8.75 @8.95 
Hard spring straight, wood....... 8.10@8.35 
Pancy Cleat, JUte 2. cccccccccederce 7.25 @7.50 
Rye flour, pure, wood ............ @6.65 
Rye flour, standard city biended, 

BOR 60 Vebeecedice Mobb CN 4veeeenese 6.25 @6.35 
Rye flour, country blended, jute.. 5.80@6.00 
Kansas straight, cotton .......... 7.30 @7.50 
Kiln-dried granulated corn meal, 

yellow, 100 Ibs, cottom ......... @ 2.30 


Kiln-dried granulated corn meal, 
white, 100 Ibs, cotton .......... -@2.30 


MILLFEED—Higher. Standard bran, $23; 
standard fine middlings, $25; flout middlings, 
$30; rye feed, $24.50; red dog, $33; brew- 
ers’ dried grains, $23; oil meal, $37,—all in 
100-1b sacks. 

WHEAT—Declined 8@10c, with demand 
good from millers for choice. Off-grades 
were slow and difficult to sell except at lib- 
eral discounts. Receipts for the week, 187 


cars. No. 1 northern, $1.58@1.65; No. 2, 
$1.54@1.63; No. 8, $1.32@1.53; No. 2 red, 
$1.48@1.54; No. 3 red, $1.42@1.50; No. 2 


hard, $1.51@1.56. 


No. 1 nor No.2 nor No. 3 nor 
Monday - 163@165 158 @163 138@153 
Tuesday ... 161@163 158 @160 135 @150 
Wednesday. 161@163 157@160 135 @150 
Thursday .. 160@162 155 @158 135 @148 
Friday -» 159@161 155 @158 132@148 
Saturday .. 158@160% 154@157 132@148 


BARLEY—Advanced 1@2c, with maltsters 
and brewers in the market for choice. Low- 
grades were taken care of by shippers. Re- 
ceipts, 508 cars. Medium, $1.10@1.15; No. 
3, $1.02@1.14; No. 4, 86c@$1.07; feed and 
rejected, 80c@$1. 

RYE—Dull, declining 4@5c, with demand 
light from millers and distillers. Shippers 
were out of the market most of the time. 
Receipts, 109 cars. No. 1, $1.22@1.25%; No. 
2, $1.21@1.24%; No. 3, $1.19@1.24. 

CORN—Declined 2@3c on more favorable 
crop reports. Receipts, 193 cars. The local 
trade bought freely of yellow and high 
mixed. Millers took white. Shippers look 
for more Hberal movement of old-crop. No. 
3 yellow, 85@86%c; No. 4 yellow, 83@85c; 
No. 3 mixed, 83@86c; No. 3 white, 84@8é6c. 

OATS—Declined 2c, with demand good 
from shippers. Local trade bought choice 
heavy. Receipts, 812 cars. Eastern demand 
continued good. Standard, 45% @46%c; No. 


3 white, 44% @46%c; No. 4 white, 44%@ 
46%c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


--Receipts—, --Shipments— 


1916 1915 1916 1915 
46,580 65,570 54,176 80,925 
Wheat, bus.. 247,850 172,500 26,950 81,657 
Corn, bus.... 263,980 156,825 119,880 227,880 
Oats, bus. ...1,381,800 532,000 801,030 586,036 
Barley, bus.. 734,420 316,660 117,459 101,985 
Rye, bus..... 153,400 108,340 50,120 65,120 
Feed, tons... 2,270 6,122 4,801 7,663 


Flour, bbls... 





KANSAS CITY, SEPT. 16 
FLOUR—Quotations on hard winter wheat 
flour, basis jute 140’s or cotton 98's, f.0.b. 
Kansas City, prompt shipment: 
Patent.....$7.20@7.50 First clear.$6.20@6.50 
Straight... 6.90@7.20 Low-grade 5.00@5.60 


Federation differentials govern other pack- 
ages. 

Fof central states and “‘cotton-sack” trade, 
mills quote $7.30@7.50 bbl for first patents, 
cotton 48's, arrival draft. 

On round lots, interior mills quote $6.80 
@7 for 95 per cent or straight flour, f.o.b. 
Kansas City, jute. 

“Patent” usually means from 65 to 80 per 
cent; “straight,” 100 per cent; “straight 
patent,”’ 95 per cent. 

MILLFEED—tThe supply of bran was very 
considerably expanded last week, and the 
demand was not so keen. As a result, prices 
were rather sharply lower, and sales were 
made at as low at $1 late in the week. 
The situation in shorts was also easier, 
prices were 5@8c lower on the increasing 
supply, and there was rather less demand. 
Quotations, basis Kansas City, per 100-lb 
sacks: bran, $1@1.04; brown shorts, $1.20@ 
1.25; gray, $1.35@1.40; white, $1.55@1.65; 
corn chop, $1.60@1.65. 

WHEAT—The cash market was 7c lower 
on the general decline in futures. Offerings 
were fairly large, and there was a good 
general demand, although sellers resisted 
efforts of buyers to get the full measure of 
the decline in futures. Lower grades of 
wheat were in least demand. Cash prices: 
hard wheat, No. 2, fair to choice Turkey, 
$1.53@1.56; dark and ordinary, $1.48@1.53; 
No. 3, fair to choice Turkey, $1.51@1.54; 
dark and ordinary, $1.42@1.52; No. 4, fair 
to choice Turkey, $1.49@1.52; dark and 
ordinary, $1.37@1.45; soft wheat, No. 2, $1.51 
@1.55; No. 3, $1.42@1.54; No. 4, $1.37@1.48. 

CORN—Elevator buyers and shippers took 
the moderate receipts on a declining mar- 
ket, closing at %@2c lower on the week. 
Cash prices: mixed corn, No. 2, 82% @83%c; 
No. 3, 81% ae SF ts pan corn, No. 2, 84@ 
84%c; No. 3, 88@84 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

c—Receipts—, -Shipments—, 
1916 1915 1916 1915 
W’t, bus.1,971,000 1,910,000 1,840,050 1,166,000 
Corn, bus. 151,250 204,000 143,750 114,000 


Oats, bus. 377,400 128,000 141,000 50,000 
Rye, bus.. 31,800  ...... 14,300 1,000 
B’riey, bus 35,000 32,000 30,800 27,000 


Bran, tons 1,460 1,000 2,460 3,000 
Hay, tons. 3,456 9,000 1,512 1,000 
Flour, bbls 12,250 4,000 62,500 68,000 





ST, LOUIS, SEPT. 16 


FLOUR — Following are nominal quota- 
tions, carload and round lots, f.o.b. St. Louis: 


HARD WINTER FLOUR 
Quotations per 196 Ibs, in 140-Ib jute bags: 








Fancy patent . .$7.30@7.50 
CRUE 6.53.4 ¥:0:0'6 00% ChE Wee veg «++ 7,.00@7.25 
WEP GOON ocdecccscccddiscosesee 5.90 @6.30 
WOROE GUE oi ccivaccoccecessece 4.60@4.90 
EINES Cie biccccaveesescvbaes 4.20@4.50 
SOFT WHEAT FLOUR 
First patent, in cotton ........... $7.15 @7.35 
Second patent, in cotton ......... 6.70 @6.90 
Extra fancy, in jute ............. yt bys 
Second clear P 
TGS att civdcctncwbogics ove 
PACIFIC COAST SOFT WHEAT FLOUR 
VFancey Patent... .cccccovcsere .- + $6.85 @7.00 
Straight ..... fvacees we bee ocbdeere 6.65 @6.80 
COA occ atc ctsytoesticevtecines 6.40 @6.60 


MILLFEED — Quotations in 100-lb bags, 
basis East St. Louis: for shipment, soft 
wheat bran, $1.16; hard wheat bran, $1.19; 
middlings, $1.60@1.70. At mills to city 
trade: bran $1.20@1.25; middlings, $1.55@ 
1.70. 

WHEAT—Cash demand varied during the 
week from dull to good. Net change in 
price on the week was 4@1i2c lower on soft 
and 6@9c lower on hard, according to grade. 
Receipts, 539 cars, against 390 previous week. 
Closing prices: No. 2 red, $1.53@1.66; No. 3 
red, $1.43@1.62; No. 4 red, $1.33@1.41%; 
No. 2 hard, $1.52@1.60; No. 3 hard, $1.41@ 
1.50; No. 4 hard, $1.42@1.45. 

CORN—Cash demand fair, with prices 3@ 
4c lower, according to grade. Receipts, 128 
cars, against 177 previous week. Closing 
prices: No. 2 corn, 84@84%c, nominal; No. 
3 corn, 82%c bid; No. 2 yellow, 85c; No. 3 
yellow, 84%c, nominal; No. 2 white, 86c; 
No. 3 white, 84%c, nominal. 

CORN GOODS—City meal, $3.90 bbl, f.o.b. 
in wood; grits, hominy and pearl meal, $4.20. 

OATS—Cash demand quiet, with prices 
1% @2c lower, according to grade. —— 
222 cars, against 193 previous week. Clos- 
ing prices: No. 2 white oats, 46%c; stand- 
ard, 45%c; No. 3 white, 45@45%c; No. 4 


white, 44%c; No. 2 mixed, 44% @45c, nomi- 
nal; No. 3° mixed, 44c, nominal. 


RYE—No. 2 rye, $1.25, nominal. 


WEEK'S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
-Receipts— -Shipments—, 
1916 1915 1916 1915 


Flour, bbls... 72,790 72,410 102,880 104,530 


Wheat, bus.. 912,234 925,082 837,360 759,390 
Corn, bus.... 169,200 271,200 163,770 135,620 
Oats, bus.... 507,700 324,700 403,650 308,300 
Rye, bus..... 7,700 5,500 7,140 15,730 


Barley, bus.. 651,200 12,800 1,050 65,950 


STOCKS BY PRINCIPAL GRADES (BUS) 
Sept. 16 Sept. 9 Sept. 18 


1916 1916 1915 
No. 2 red wheat... 439,058 440,429 43,752 
No. 2 hard wheat.. 775,948 812,833 ...... 
No. 2 corn ........ 99,023 59,921 83,781 
No. 2 white corn... 80 3,805 5,070 
No. 2 yellow corn.. 4,090 703 5,014 
No. 2 oats ........ 75,140 77,321 4,190 
No. 2 white oats... 11,629 BL,688 ee ceee 
No. 3 white oats... 194,501 188,343 155,087 
Standard oats. .... 52,966 61,426 ...... 
WO. BFPO. cvccsiee 8,650 10,737 1,371 





TOLEDO, SEPT. 16 
FLOUR—Quotations, carload and round 
lots, f.o.b. Toledo, wood basis, per bbl of 
196 Ibs: 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR (IN COTTON) 
Patent, Toledo-made ..........6see0e8% $8.05 


Patent 
Straight 
| Sree ree 

MILLFEED—Car lots, in 100-lb sacks, per 
ton, f.o.b. Toledo: 
Winter wheat bran 





$24.50 @25.00 





Mixed feed ............ .. 27.50@28.00 
pS er ee 30.50@31.00 
Spring wheat mixed feed ...... «--@26.50 
Oil meal, in 100-lb bags ....... «++» @36.50 
Crushed flaxseed, 100-lb bag.... -@ 5.00 


WHEAT—Closing prices No. 2 red: 


Cash Sept. Dec. May 
Monday ...... $1:56% $1.56% $1.61 $1.65 
Tuesday ...... 1.52% 1.52% 1.58 1.61 
Wednesday* .. ...... one eae -.debes pesees 
Thursday ..... 1.57% 1.61% 1.56% 1.59 
Friday ....... 1.52 1.52 1.56% 1.59% 
Saturday ..... 1.50% 1.50% 1.54% 1.57% 

*Holiday. 


Receipts last week were 170 cars, 58 con- 
tract; year ago 154, 36 contract. 
CORN—Receipts last week, 48 cars, 41 
contract; year ago, 25, 19 contract. 
OATS—Receipts last week, 78 cars, 38 con- 
tract; year ago, 86, 1 contract. 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
7~Receipts—, -Shipments— 
1916 1915 1916 1915 


Wheat, bus.. 298,600 165,000 86,700 103,400 
Corn, bus.... 55,200 39,600 7,000 12,000 
Oats, bus.... 122,400 156,800 123,100 122,000 





NEW YORK, SEPT. 16 


FLOUR — Largely nominal. Quotations, 
car lots: Jute sacks Wood 
Spring patent ........ $7.60@7.80 $7.90@8.10 
Spring first clears..... 6.50@6.70 6.80@7.00 
Spring low-grades..... 4.75 @5.25 
Winter patent ........ 7.20@7.60 1. 50@7. 90 
Winter straights ..... 6.40@6.70 6.70@7.00 
Winter low-grades..... 5.25 @5.75 @ 


Kansas straights ..... 7.456@7.75 ....@.... 
EXPORTS FROM NEW YORK 

Flour exports totaled 82,600 packages, of 
which 1,300 were destined for Liverpool, 
6,000 for London, 6,500 for Glasgow, 8,800 
for Bergen, 800 for Copenhagen, 54,800 for 
Pireus, and 5,400 for the West Indies. 

Wheat shipments were placed at 1,684,000 
bus, including 232,000 to Liverpool, 80,000 
to London, 201,000 to Hull, 248,000 to 
Queenstown, 24,000 to Glasgow, 715,000 to 
Rotterdam, 175,000 to Gibraltar, and 9,000 
to Pirseus. 

WHEAT—Cash prices have been unsatis- 
factory. Gulf premiums have weakened, due 
to somewhat less active demand. Offerings 
of Manitoba wheat have increased consider- 
ably, particularly for forward shipment, and 
in the past two weeks there has been a drop 
of about 3c. The market is sensitive, how- 
ever, and any demand is quickly felt. Greek 
buying affected the market for durum wheat. 
So much durum has been sold that there 
appear to be no surplus offerings. Quota- 
tions at the close: No. 1 northern spring, 
$1.76%; No. 2 hard winter, Chicago, $1.61%; 
No. 1 Gurum, $1.69%; No. 1 northern Mani. 
toba, $1.70%; No. 2 northern Manitoba, 
$1.68%. 

CORN—Local demand quiet. There is 
some export interest, and shipments show 
that a good deal of business has been done. 
No recent offerings of Argentine corn have 
attracted attention. 

OATS—Eastern demand has been active. 
There has been a steady demand for eastern 
distribution, and export buying has been of 
good volume. Exports have been materially 
more than last year, and the demand from 
day to day is persistent. 

RYE FLOUR—Market firm, with a smal! 
jobbing trade. Prices, $6.40@6.80, spot and 
to arrive, in sacks. 

MILLFEED—Market well maintained. 
There has been considerable buying recently 
by dairy interests. Offerings from the West 
are light, and the city feed market is firm. 
Quotations, per ton: coarse western spring, 


in 100-lb sacks, to arrive, $25.25; standar| 
middlings, 100’s, $27; red dog, $84. Cit, 
feed: bulk bran $25, 100-lb sacks $26.5): 
heavy feed, in bulk $25.75, 100-lb sac}:s 
$27.60; flour middlings, 100’s, $34; red dog 
flour, $35, in bbls, 

CORN MEAL—Trading quiet, but valucs 
firmly maintained. Quotations at the clos. : 
kiln-dried, export, bbl $4.60; fine yellow, 
100’s, $2.10; white, 100’s, $2.10; coarse, 10(’s, 
$2.05; hominy, bbl $4.60; granulated yellow. 
$4.65 bbl; white granulated, $4.65 bbl; corn 
flour, 100’s, $2.25; brewers’ meal, 100’s, $2.::-. 
grits, 100’s, $2.24; flakes, 100’s, $2.55. 





BOSTON, SEPT. 16 
FLOUR—Closing prices at wholesale: 


Per carload— Bbl, wood 
Spring, special short patent...... $9.25 @9.40 
Spring, Minneapolis ............. 8.90@9.00 
Wem, GORGE 6 occ cessed cteccics 8.25@8.60 
Spring first clear, in cotton ...... 6.75 @7.4 
Kansas patent, sacks ............ 7.40@8.0: 
EGO BOGGS | o hv cb ce ceavesk users 7.65 @8.0\) 
Co Oe Pere ee ee 7.15 @7.6 
Winter first clear .......... teeee 7.00@7. 4) 


‘ MILLFEED—The demand for wheat fee: 

during the week was quiet with prices . 
shade lower. Oat hulls quiet and easi: 
Gluten feed, hominy feed and stock feed 
better demand at slightly higher pric:s 
Cottonseed meal and linseed meal dull. A 
falfa meal lower, with a quiet demani 
Quotations, mill shipment, in 100-Ib sacks 
per ton: spring bran, $26; winter bri: 
$26.25; middlings, $27.50@30; mixed fee! 
$28@30; red dog, in 140-lb sacks, $36.50; oxt 
hulls, reground, $17.50; gluten feed, $31.7s: 
hominy feed, $36.15; stock feed, $34; alfalfa 
meal, $25@27; cottonseed meal, $37@39; lin 
seed meal, $38.50. 

CEREAL PRODUCTS—A good demand for 
oatmeal with prices steady. Corn mea 
lower with a slow demand. Cracked corn in 
good demand at lower prices. Rye flow 
firmer. Graham flour also firmer with qui! 
demand. Quotations, mill shipment, 
wood: rolled oatmeal, $5.90; cut and grown! 
oatmeal, $6.49; granulated corn meal, $4.)/) 
bolted, $4.85; feeding corn meal, in 100-!!) 
bags, $1.90@1.92; cracked corn, in 100 
bags, $1.92@1.94; rye flour, in sacks, $5.75 
@7.25; graham flour, $6.70@8.45. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 
r-Receipts— -——Stocks— 
1916 1915 1916 1915 


Flour, bbis.... 23,204 27,429 ..... 


Wheat, bus...178,315 164,534 268,937 46,900 
Corn, bus..... 63,869 ..... 4,427 1,400 
Oats, bus..... 145,148 61,750 174,035 28,69 
MPG, . WORs occ s  Saeek | adese 16,836 1,70 
Barley, bus... 1,166 ..... 3,839 9,810 
Millfeed, tons. 89  weece i 
Corn meal, bbis 25 ree 
Oatmeal, cases eer 3,940 8 ..... 
Oatmeal, sacks eae Pr 
WEEK’S EXPORTS > 
c—Flour—, Wheat Corn 
To— bbls sacks bus bus 
Liverpool ... ... 760 240,622 a60% 
London ..... ee BEROR § cvecee 
Manchester... ... = ..... 147,110 
Glasgow S| ere 


Ginegew 100 oawe's 


Totals .... 100 48,060 387,732 . 
Since Jan. 1 9,133 1,199,230 15,208,488 1, 187,8 








PHILADELPHIA, SEPT. 16 
FLOUR—Receipts during the week, 5,5!" 
bbis and 4,238,518 Ibs in sacks. Exports 
13,000 sacks to Leith, 2,500 to Mancheste! 
16,098 to Glasgow and 34,999 to London 
Quotations, 196 Ibs in wood: 


Spring favorite brands .......... $8.50@9 _ 
Spring patent ..........eeeeeeee 7.75 @8.25 
Spring firat clear ........ccccseee 6.75 @7.25 
City mills— 
Choice and fancy patent ....... 8.50@9.00 
Regular grades— — 
Winter patent ............+5- 7.15 @7.65 
Winter straight .........+..- 6.75 @7.10 
Winter first clear ...........+. 6.40@6.65 
Winter patent .........ceceeeecee 7.15 @7.65 
Winter straight ...........6.e0005 6.75 @ z-30 
Winter first clear .........-..+5+- 6.40 @ 6.6: 
Kansas patent, cotton sacks ..... 7.60@7 "90 
Kansas straight, cotton sacks..... 7.40@7.60 


Kansas first clear, cotton sacks... 6.70@6.9" 
MILLFEED—Market firm under light of 
ferings and a fair demand. Feed to arriv’ 
a shade stronger. Quotations, per ton: 
Soft winter bran, 100-lb sacks. - $28.00 @28.50 
Western to arrive, in bulk...... 25.50 @26.00 
Spring bran, 100-lb sacks— 
|, MET TUERT TEL Tee Ee 
To arrive, lake-and-rail ..... 
White —— to arrive, 100- 
DD GRGUD. 2c cceccdecccccecceses 
gtenaara. middlings, to arrive, 
100-Ib sacks oe Sabsossecceve 26. 50@ 27.00 
Red dog, to arrive, 140-lb sacks 35. 00 @ 35.5! 
Shorts, to arrive, 100-Ib sacks.. 26.50@27.0" 
Mixed feed, to arrive, 100-Ib sks 27.00 @ 28.0! 
WHEAT—Demand less active, and with 
increased pressure to sell prices declined 7° 
Receipts, 518,413 bus; exports, 518,413; stock 
1,702,999. Closing, prices, bu: 


CAR LOTS, IN EXPORT ELEVATOR 





No. 2 red, spot ......-. $1.45@1.48 
No. 2 southern red - 1.43@1.46 
Steamer No. 2 red 1.42@1.45 
No. 3 red ...... 1 42@1.45 
Rejected A 1 39@1.42 
Rejected B 1.36@1.3 





RYE FLOUR—In smal! supply and steady 
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but quiet. Quotations: $6.50@7 per 196 lbs, 
either wood or sacks. 

CORN—Quiet, and market declined ic. 
Offerings moderate but ample. Receipts, 
86,372 bus; exports, 198,831; stock, 137,238. 
Closing prices, bu: 


CAR LOTS FOR LOCAL TRADE 


Western No. 2 yellow .......-++eee0- 96 @97 
Western steamer yellow ..........+. 95 @96 
Western No. 3 yellow ..........e00% 93@94 
Western No. 4 yellow ......-eeseeee 90@91 
CORN PRODUCTS—Offerings light and 
market firm and higher, but demand only 
moderate. Quotations: 100-1b 


Bbls sacks 
Kiln-dried yellow meal.$4.70 @4.80 $2.25@2.30 
Granulated yellow meal 4.85 @4.95 


Granulated white meal. 4.90@5.00 2.35@2.45 
Y-llow table meal 4.75@4.80 2.25@2.30 
White table meal ..... 4.80@4.90 2.35@2.40 
White corn flour ...... 4.90@5.00 2.35@2.40 
Yellow corn flour ..... 4.80@4.90 2.30@2.35 
Pearl hominy ........-. 4.90@5.00 2.85@2.45 
Hominy and. grits, case 1.75@1.80 ....@... 


OATS—Weak and 2c lower under a light 


demand, Receipts, 595,600 bus; exports, 
297,590; stock, 382,407. Quotations: 
No. 3 WRERD ocesccsccesctvcccts 51% @52 
StanGawe: WHS vce soccivcsces 561 @61% 
No. BS WRRR. cvewccewevessvecase 50 @50% 
No. 4 WRICO woccccvcccvcccccses 48% @49% 
Sample GRO occccccccnsccvvccse 45% @46% 
OATMEAL — Firm and higher under 
scarcity. Trade fair. Quotations: ground, 


per 200 lbs, wood, $6.38; patent, cut, per 200 
lbs, wood, $6.88@7.26; rolled, steam and 
kiln-dried, per 180 lbs, in wood, $5.80@6.05; 
pearl barley, in 100-lb sacks, $4.20@5.75. 


BUFFALO, SEPT. 16 
/'LOUR—Prices per bbl, wood, carloads: 





Spring 
Best PGRORE <ccc css ies cewscnvnves $8.60 @8.75 
Gtraighe ocacoccasessesssevecsecese 7.85 @8.05 
First GIOGE cccccccccsecssvececcene 7.45 @7.75 


Second clear 
Low-grade 
Rye, No. 1 





Spring bran, per tom ........eeeeeeee $24.00 
Standard middlings, per ton ........ 25.75 
Flour middlings, per tom ............ 31.50 
Red dog flour, 140-lb sack, ton....... 


Hominy feed, white, per ton 
Gluten feed, per ton 
Corn meal, coarse, per ton 





Corn meal, table, per tom .........+.- 4 
Cracked corn, per tOM .....eeeeeeeeee y 
Cottonseed meal, 41 per cent, per ton. 38.00 
Oil meal, per ton, carloads .......... 6.00 
Rolled oats, bbl, 180 lbs, net, wood... 5.75 
Oat hulls, reground, sacked, per ton.. 16.00 


WHEAT—There -was a good demand for 
No. 1 northern old at 19% @20%c over Chi- 
cago December, prompt shipment. Limits 
were advanced later to 21% @22c, and noth- 
ing could be done. The closing price was 
20%.ec over for old. Winter wheat in better 
‘demand, but prices were very irregular, 
holders being inclined to sell, although this 
market was low. There were sales of No. 
2 red from $1.51 to $1.55, closing at $1.51 
asked for a few cars. No offerings of No. 
2 white, quoted at $1.48, on track, through 
billed, 

CORN—Local millers were good buyers at 
the low prices, and there was considerable 
disposition on the part of receivers to sell 
as a decline was generally expected. Closing 
prices were about 3c lower than last week. 
Closing: No. 2 yellow, 91%c; No. 3 yellow, 
914%c; No. 4 yellow, 89%c,—on _ track, 
through billed, - 

OATS—Market was active all week, and 
receivers kept cleaned up closely. The clos- 
ing was 1%c lower than last week and easy. 
Closing: No. 2 white, 49%c; standard, 49c; 
No. 3 white, 48%c; No. 4 white, 47%c, on 
track, through billed. 

BARLEY—Irregular, and it was almost 
impossible to establish a price. There were 
bids of $1, and some sales, but at the close 
$1.03@1.11 was asked for new; old, $1.08@ 
1.12. 

RYE—No spot offered. No. 2, lake ship- 
ment, quoted $1.27, and rail shipment, $1.30 
@1.32. 








DULUTH, SEPT. 16 

FLOUR—Mill quotations for car or round 

lots, per 196 lbs, f.0.b, Duluth: 
Sept. 16 1915 

First patent, wood... .$8.20@8.30 $4.90@5.10 
Second patént, wood... 8.10@8.20 4.80@5.00 
Straight, wood 8.00@8.10 4.70@4.80 
First clear, jute....... 6.30@6.50 4.15@4.40 


Second clear, jute..... 4.35@4.50 3.15@3.40 
Red dog, jute ........ 3.10@3.15 2.90@3.00 
DURUM FLOUR—Quotations in car or 
round lots, 140 lbs, f.o.b. Duluth: 
Sept. 16 1915 
Med. semolina, jute...$8.35@8.45 $4.90@5.00 
Patent, J908 ss1s43008 7.65@7.75 4.70@4.80 


Cut-straight, jute . 6.15@7.25 4.30@4.40 
RYE FLOUR—Quotations in car or round 
lots, 98-lb cottons, f.o.b. mill, Sept. 16, were: 
family. blend, $6.75; pure white, $7; pure 
dark, $6.05; dark blend, $6.05. 
DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTPUT 
By weeks ending on dates given: 
1916 bbis 1915 bbis 1914 bbls 
Sept. 16.21,000 Sept. 18.33,150 Sept. 19. 40,100 
Sept. 9.23,370 Sept. 11.25,665 Sept. 12.19,200 
Sept. 2.24,900 Sept. 4.16,810 Sept. 5.23,600 
Aug. 26.21,960 Aug. 28.14,775 Aug. 29.385,836 
Foreign flour shipments for weeks named: 


1916 bbls 1915 bbis 1914 bbis 
Sept. 16. Sept. 18. - Sept.19. .... 
Sept. 9. Sept. 11. Sept. 12. 7,590 
Sept. 2. .... Game. 4. Sept.» 5. .... 
Aug. 26. 6,000 Aug. 28. . Aug. 29. 


WHEAT—Weak and strong turns in mar- 
ket indicated continued nervousness on part 
of trade. Price changes were quick but gen- 
erally covered only moderate daily range. 
News and market influences were at vari- 
ance. The mixed undertone furnished favor- 
able opportunities for quick turns on both 
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sides of the market. The weak spot in the 
situation came to the surface the closing 
days of the week. Selling pressure, by rea- 
son of the success of the allies, caused 
timidity amongst some long holders who let 
go of stuff. The easy position of the market 
may also have induced new short selling, 
which would be covered later at lower lev- 
els. Action of English government in em- 
bargoing American exports to neutral coun- 
tries of northern Europe caused additional 
apprehension. Wheat, however, is not yet 
a prohibited article. 

Durum showed a stronger tendency than 
spring. Net loss ranged under spring. In 
both wheats, distant deliveries were much 
weaker than the current, or close, ones. 
Compared with previous week, durum lost 
2@5%c, and spring 3% @6 %c. 


CLOSING PRICES OF DURUM WHEAT 


Duluth closing prices of durum wheat, 
spot, September and December: 


-Spot durum—, 
N 





No. 2 Sept. Dec. 
Sept. $1.60% $1.60% $1.57% 
Sept. 1.62% 1.62% 1.58% 
Sept. 1.60 1.60 1.56% 
Sept. 1.61% 1.61% 1.57% 
Sept. 1.59 1.59 1.55 
Sept. 1.60 1.60 1.56 
Sept. 1.58% 1.58% 1.64% 
Sept. 98% 99% -92% 
Duluth closing prices of cash wheat: 
Sept. No. 1 No. 2 No. 
9... 166% @167% 162% @163% 153% @159% 
11... 166% @167% 163% @164% 153% @160% 
12... 164% @165% 161% @162% 151% @158% 
18... 164% @165% 161% @162% 151% @158% 
14... 168% @164% 160% @161% 150% @157% 
15... 164% @165% 161% @162% 151% @158% 
16... 162% @168% 156% @160% 149% @156% 
AB%,. wseoe @ OF weses m OB isiecs Bisons 
*1915. 
Duluth grain—closing prices on track: 
. ats Rye 
No. 3 white No. 2 Barley 
Sept. 9... ....@44% 120 @121 55@102 
Sept. 11... @43% 121 @122 65 @103 
Sept. 12... @42% 120 @121 65 @105 
Sept. 13 ... @42% 120 @121 65 @105 
Sept. 14 ... ....@42% 120% @121% 65@105 
Sept. 15 ... 483% @44% 120 @121 65@105 
Sept. 16 ... 42% @43% 118 @119% 65@105 
Sept. 18* ooo @E2%H% ..... @ 91 43@ 53 
*1915. 


Stocks of coarse grain in Duluth elevators, 
Sept. 16 (000’s omitted), in bushels: 














7-—Domestic——, ——-Bonded——, 

1916 1915 1914 1916 1915 1914 

Oats ...... 252 373 359 32 8 12 
TRFO ccccede 247 #161 104 cae 3 ose 
Barley 953 793 1,487 14 16 18 
Flaxseed 904 512 965 75 3 691 
Totals ..2,356 1,839 2,865 121 30 4«=«621 


DULUTH WEEKLY GRAIN MOVEMENT 
Receipts and shipments by weeks ended 
Saturday (Sept. 16) at Duluth-Superior, in 

bushels (000’s omitted): 
Receipts——, -—Shipments—, 


—_ 
Wheat— 1916 1915 1914 1916 1915 1914 
Spring 679 3,185 2,835 403 2,238 1,443 
Durum .... 301 1,828 1,206 536 1,176 998 
Winter .... 278 234 288 ... 160 100 
Western ... 9 oon 1 36 ee Pre 
Totals ..1,267 5,247 4,330 975 3,574 2,541 
Bonded . 3 169 22 102 
Totals ..1,298 5,549 4,499 997 3,574 2,643 
Oats ...... 56 406 380 9 164 185 
Bonded. 2 8 SB ses 600 2% 
RYO sececee 346 3 265 271 484 220 
Barley . 456 611 772 134 600 683 
Bonded. 7 9 BO %.. a Ken 
Flaxseed .. 4 5 17 57 198 166 
Bonded... ... ome eee 3 0.8 34 
STOCKS AND RECEIPTS BY GRADE 
Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, Sept. 16 


(000’s omitted), in bushels, and receipts by 
weeks ending Saturday: Receipts by 
7-Wheat stocks—, -———grade——, 


1916 1915 1914 1916 1915 1914 

bus bus bus cars cars cars 

1 hard .... 200 249 68 88 235 41 
1 northern.2,047 1,038 713 103 1,481 777 
2 northern. 754 201 351 117 610 742 
No. 8 ...+. 407 ... 19 106 21656 649 
No. 4 ..coe eee eee 13 «+122 64 373 
Rejected one eae ass eee 19 4t 
Mixed grain ... ase ees 12 See eee 
No-grade .. ... eee 5 23 60 278 
Sample gr.. ... ora ove 40 7 38 
Special bin.1,210 603 1,948... ove eee 
Totals ..4,618 2,091 3,117 561 2,691 2,942 
Macaroni .. 993 1,059 747 195 1,454 817 
S’western... 869 94 215 247 169 246 
Western .. 23... 2 SB se 12 
Mixed ..... eee . 159 136 131 
Totals ..6,503 3,244 4,081 1,194 4,440 4,148 
Bonded ... 78 312 155 48 201 268 


Totals ..6,581 3,556 4,236 1,242 4,641 4,406 


FLAXSEED—Early market not attractive. 
News of an influential character was lack- 
ing. Traders continued waiting, pending 
new developments. At any tendency to sag, 
crushers would take surplus off market, 
checking declines and, in turn, firming up 
the list, so that market made no definite 
progress in any direction. 

It was not until Thursday when. reports 
of heavy frosts and predictions of more led 
traders to take the buying side conspicu- 
ously. General short covering along with 
new speculative buying caused a bulge from 
early low of 5% @ic. Aside from the fears 
of frost damage no crop impairment has 
come to hand, the general belief being that 
flax is too far advanced to be hurt seriously. 
Harvesting going along favorably and should 
not require a great deal of time once it gets 
under full swing. 

Late pressure in the future options clipped 
off some of the gains, but at the end a firm 
feeling prevailed, final prices resting 4% 
@5%c above a week ago. Duliness featured 
at the close. September and October deliv- 
eries displayed most strength. 


BALTIMORE, SEPT. 16 
FLOUR—Closing, car lots, 196 lbs, wood: 


Spring patent, special brands..... $8.50 @8.65 
Spring patent .......cscscccecves 8.25 @8.40 
Spring straight ..........++esee05 7.95 @8.10 
Spring first clear ...........+005 6.95 @7.45 
Spring second clear .........++++. 6.30 @6.80 
Winter patent, special stencils.... 7.30@7.35 
Winter patent ........ceeeececee 7.20@7.25 
Winter straight .........csscceee 6.60@6.85 
Winter first clear ........-eee000. 6.25 @6.45 
Hard winter patent ...........++. 7.85 @8.00 
Hard winter straight ...........- 7.60@7.75 
Hard winter first clear .......... 6.65 @7.05 
Rye flour, pure and blended...... 6.00 @6.65 


MILLFEED—Steady on spring and higher 
on winter, with demand improving for both. 
Quotations, in 100-lb sacks, per ton: spring 
bran, . $25@25.75; spring middlings, $26.25@ 
26.75; soft winter bran, $26.50@27; soft win- 
ter middlings, $28@29. 

WHEAT—Declined 7c, with movement 
and demand big. Receipts, 1,561,411 bus; 
exports, 1,534,521; stock, 2,246,377. Closing 
prices: No. red, spot and September, 
$1.48%; October, $1.49%; December, $1.51; 


No. 2 red western, spot and September, 
$1.57%. 
CORN—Off 1@1i%c, with demand and 


Receipts, 136,093 bus; ex- 
Closing prices: 
92%c; track 


movement light. 
ports, 159,979; stock, 221,083. 
contract spot and September, 
yellow, 94c asked. 
OATS—Down 1%c, with movement and 
demand good. Receipts, 1,008,734 bus; ex- 
ports, 976,906; stock, 824,620. Closing prices: 
No. 2 white, 51% @52c; standard white, 51% 
@51%c; No. 3 white, 50% @50\%c. 
RYE—Lost 1@2c, with demand and move- 
ment moderate. Receipts, 91,488 bus; ex- 
ports, 81,213; stock, 133,513. Closing price 
of spot No. 2 western for export, $1.28@1.29. 





MINNEAPOLIS, SEPT. 19 
Quotations today by Minneapolis and out- 
side mills for flour in carload or round lots, 
f.o.b. Minneapolis, per 196 Ibs, were within 
the following range: 
Sept. 19 Year ago 
Standard patent, wood.$8.10@8.60 $5.10@5.35 


Second patent, wood... 7.95@8.45 4.95@5.20 
Fancy clear, jute...... 6.40@7.00 4.35@4.60 
First clear, jute....... 6.50@6.80 4.00@4.50 
Second clear, jute..... 4.25@4.65 3.00@3.25 
Red dog, jute ........ 3.10@3.20 2.80@2.90 


Durum flour quotations f.o.b. Minneapolis 
today (Sept. 19), in jute, were: 


Medium semolina .........+eee00% $7.80@7.90 
POCOME cc cccvecscsssctssescccsove 7.55 @7.65 
CRAG. 6-.0.666.ad Web dv tee pods ewines'oe 5.50@6.00 


Prices asked by northwestern mills, in- 
cluding Minneapolis and outside, per 280 lbs, 
in jute, c.if., including 2 per cent commis- 
sion, today (Sept. 19) were nominally: 





LONDON 
i. SPU ECETES TCC LOSE? PEEL 53s @58s 
Fancy clear 49s 34@50s 3a 
First clear 47s @b54s 
Second clear 37s @40s 6d 
POCOMe scccccvccteccscseseecs 53s @58s 
First clear .....ccecseccccees 47s @b54s 
Becond Clear ...ccccccccccces 37s @ 40s 6d 
LIVERPOOL 
POCO siccaccsccsesececssese 53s @58s 
(» | STSPPETECEPCaETee sc 47s @54s 
Second clear ........eeeeeees 37s @40s 6d 


Mills are not making any quotations to 
Amsterdam. 


MILLFEED PRICES 
Minneapolis car-lot prices of millfeed to- 


day (Sept. 19) for prompt shipment (14 
days), per 2,000 lbs, in 100-lb sacks, were 
reported as follows by brokers: 

Sept. 19 Year ago 
)_. | WereeTreri 20.50@21.50 $18.00@18.50 
Stand. middlings.. 22.50@23.50 19.00@20.00 


Flour middlings... 27.50@28.50 24.00@26.00 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 31.00@31.50 27.00@27.50 

The Boston basis of prices for millfeed is 
given below, per ton, in 100-lb sacks: 

Sept. 19 Year ago 

Standard bran... .$25.50@26.50~$23.00 @23.50 
Stand. middlings.. 27.50@28.50 24.00@25.00 
Flour middlings... 32.50@33.50 29.00@31.00 
R. dog, 140-1b scks 36.00@36.50 34.00@34.50 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 
The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 
four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 


1916 1915 1914 1913 

Sept. 38... scsces 487,815 397,160 421,265 
Sept. 16... 392,695 455,090 407,325 415,820 
Sept. 9... 359,000 370,780 370,805 381,970 
Sept. 2... 448,885 287,375 441,575 389,166 
Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 


apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 


1916 1915 1914 1913 
Sept. 23... ..... 46,050 65,245 49,970 
Sept. 16... 19,700 36,745 37,480 48,000 
Sept. 9... 5,725 24,990 14,865 46,900 
Sept. 2... 18,125 5,385 25,370 35,010 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 


The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 
Week Ca- 
end- No. pac- -——Output—, 
ing mills ity 1916 1915 
July 22. 65 54,950 223,280 162,930 
July 29. 65 54,900 203,880 139,880 
Aug. 65. 65 55,100 198,760 134,710 
Aug. 12. 65 55,100 224,750 123,335 
Aug. 19. 65 55,100 213,880 110,046 
Aug. 26. 65 55,100 222,550 122,815 
Sept. 2. 62 53,400 214,890 159,055 
Sept. 9. 62 54,325 207,450 217,435 
Sept. 16. 55 48,150 180,935 248,085 


CEREAL PRICES 
Quotations of cereals and feeds, in car 
lots, net to jobbers, f.o.b. Minneapolis: 


Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibst........ $33.25 @33.50 
No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ibst... 33.00@33.25 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 lbst... 32.75@33.00 


--Exports— 
1916 1916 
8,210 715 
3,215 
3,930 

715 
1,180 
1,355 
1,260 

615 
1,570 4,975 


. 
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No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 Ibst... 32.25@82.50 
Rye feed, 2,000 Ibs, 100-Ib sacks .....@23.00 


Yellow corn meal, granulated*.. 4.60@ 4.70 
Corn meal, white* ............. 4.50@ 4.60 
Rye flour, pure fancy patent*... 7.00@ 7.10 
Rye flour, pure medium straight* 6.50@ 6.60 
Rye flour, pure dark German*.. 6.90@ 6.00 
Graham, standard, bbi* ....... 7.10@ 7.20 
Rolled oats, bbl, wood ......... 5.35@ 6.45 
Mill screenings, per ton ........ 9.00@13.00 
Elevator screenings, per ton.... 11.00@14.00 


Buckwheat screenings, per ton.. 19.00@21.00 
Recleaned buckwheat screenings 21.00@24.00 


Flaxseed screenings, ton ....... 17.00 @ 24.00 
Fine seed screenings, ton ...... 15.00 @18.00 
Oil cake, 2,000 Ibe ...........0.. + eee + @33.50 


Oil meal, 2,000 Ibs, 100-lb sackst .....@36.00 


*Per bbl in sacks. Where not otherwise 
stated sacks are of 49 and 98 Ib cotton. 

tCar-lot prices. Less than car lots, $1@ 
1.25 per ton additional. 

tIn sacks. 





MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN 


Sept. 19.—While December wheat in 
Minneapolis market today 
tion above that on Sept. 
and spot 1% @8%c lower. Prices last week, 
under selling pressure, took a downward 
course, fluctuating 2@5c in a day, but there 
was nearly & full recovery in the last two 
days. The strength since Saturday was 
traceable to no particular cause, except pos- 
sibly to free buying in Chicago, presumably 
toward a bull campaign by big operators. 

With a range of 5% @7%c, high and low 
points for the week were: September, $1.64% 
and $1.58%; December, $1.60 and $1.54%; 
May, $1.59% and $1.52%. 

Compared with Minneapolis closing prices 
on Sept. 12, at the close today, No. 1 north- 
ern wheat was 1% @3%c lower; No, 2 north- 
ern 1% @2%c lower; May 1%c lower; Sep- 
tember %c higher, and December \c higher. 

The cash wheat situation at Minneapolis 
is very peculiar, with an abnormally wide 
spread in prices. The quality of new spring 
wheat is so uneven that each car represents 
an independent marketing proposition. No 
two cars are alike, and the price paid for 
one is no criterion of what the other will 
bring. 

Yesterday, Sept. 18, there was a spread of 
42c bu between the high and low points paid 
for No. 4 wheat. A few cars of clean, hard 
No. 4, of good color, brought 6c under De- 
cember, while some light-weight, blighted 
wheat sold at 48@40c under December. This 
gives some idea as to the wide difference in 
quality. Millers are showing a disposition to 
shade their bids on lower-grade light wheat, 
as they become more familiar with its mills 
ing quality. 

Receipts of No. 1 and No. 2 northern are 
relatively small. At present, they constitute 
only about 20 per cent of the total receipts 
of spring wheat. At that, less than half of 
the contract grade wheat received is blue- 
stem, the variety millers particularly want. 
Naturally, there is a sharp demand for No. 
1 and No. 2 wheat, and each day offerings 
are cleaned up early. Buyers for outside 
account usually have more orders on hand 
than they can fill. Since there is not enough 
of the higher grades to go around, there is 
a better demand for good No. 8 and No. 4, 
and these are bringing comparatively high 
prices. 

The option basis of trading has been 
switched from the September to December 
future, but premiums are approximately un- 
changed and firm. Choice No. 1 northern, 
blue-stem, is selling at 7c over December; 
ordinary No. 1 northern, 3@5c over De- 
cember; No. 2 northern, 1c under to 3c over 
December; No. 3 northern, 8@lc under De- 
=" No. 4 wheat, 40@6c under Decem- 

er, 

The appended table shows closing prices 
in cents per bushel, at Minneapolis, of cash 
No. 1 northern, No. 2 northern and No. 3 
northern wheat: 


the 
closed a frac- 
12, May is 1%c 


Sept. No. 1 nor No. 2 nor No. 3 

8... 164% @169% 160% @165% 153% @161% 
9... 162% @167% 158% @165% 151% @159% 
11.. 163% @169% 160% @165% 153% @161% 
12.. 161% @167% 158% @163% 151% @159% 
13.. 163% @168% 159% @164% 152% @160% 
14.. 160% @165% 156% @161% 149% @157% 
15.. 162% @166% 157% @162% 150% @158% 
16.. 158% @161% 153% @158% 146% @154% 
18.. 159% @163% 155% @159% 148% @1554 
19.. 160% @163% 156% @160% 147 @155% 
21%. 97% @101% 94% @ 98% 90% @ 94% 
22¢. 108% @110% 105% @108% 99% @105\% 

*1915. 1914, 


Average prices of cash wheat sales at 
Minneapolis for No. 4, sample grade and no- 
grade: 

Sept. No.4 8.G. N.G. Sept. No.4 8.G. N.G. 
13...140 127 168% 16...1386% 115% 
14...1387% 132% 123% 18...129% 117% 
15...1384% 115% 119% 19...130% 123% 118% 


Closing prices of September, December 
and May wheat: 
Sept. Sept. Dec. May Sept. Sept. Dec. May 


13...162% 158% 156% 16...158% 154% 152% 
14...159% 155% 153% 18...159% 156% 154% 
15...161% 157% 155% 19...161% 157% 155% 
DURUM WHEAT PRICES 

Daily closing prices of durum wheat in 
Minneapolis were: 
Sept. No.1 No.2 No. 3* Sept. No.1 No.2 No. 3* 
13...167% 164% 159% 16...166% 162% 159% 
14...165 162 1535 18...167% 161% 156 


15...169 164 159% 19...168% 162% 153 
*Average of closing prices. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 


Saturday were: Sept. 18 
Sept.16 Sept. 9 1915 
Wheat, bus ..... 3,707,440 2,820,300 4,405,860 
Flour, bbis ...... 22,120 16,096 7,820 
Millstuff, tons ... 2,315 1,117 1,031 
Corn, bus ....... 80,520 110,000 98,580 
Oats, bus ....... 1,332,160 1,692,000 735,150 
Barley, bus ..... 1,306,770 1,008,380 1,344,150 
Rye, bus ........ 389,880 332,770 139,100 
Flaxseed, bus 33,000 25,000 67,710 
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Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks 
ending Saturday were: Sept. 18 

Sept.16 Sept. 9 1915 

Wheat, bus ..... 1,057,720 838,200 2,078,880 
Flour, bbis ...... 386,351 363,918 449,832 
Millstuff, tons ... 14,792 13,687 16,882 
Corn, bus ....... 65,880 37,740 67,000 
Oats, bus ....... 429,190 223,200 713,400 
Barley, bus ..... 733,59 409,360 1,499,430 
Bye, WES weivwccs 193,050 90,520 77,880 
Flaxseed, bus ... 1,200 eee... a¢ees 


RECEIPTS BY GRADE 


At Minneapolis for the week ending Satur- 
day, the receipts of wheat by cars were as 
follows, with comparisons: Sept. 18 Sept. 19 

Sept. 16 Sept.9 1915 1914 
No. 1 hard ..... 44 23 671 82 
No. 1 northern... 186 163 =2,303 989 
No. 2 northern. . 171 174 - 552 897 




















Be. B .cccceders 249 234 189 767 
WO, © cesiscoves 884 623 58 410 
Rejected ....... eee ss 18 84 
No-grade ....... 36 41 81 121 
Totals, spring.1,570 1,258 3,772 3,350 
Sample grade .. 523 286 44 Pree 
Hard winter ... 721 767 173 1,188 
Macaroni ....... 206 122 156 164 | 
Mixed . odew 85 146 108 
Western 44 4 19 
Totals 2,562 4,295 4,829 





MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 


Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators was 
reported as follows by the Chamber of Com- 
merce on dates given, in bushels (000’s omit- 








ted): Sept. 18 Sept. 19 
Sept. 16 Sept.9 1915 1914 

No. 1 hard ..... 259 286 73 192 
No. 1 northern. .1,828 1,839 256 706 
No. 2 northern..1,277 1,421 79 666 
Other grades... .2,261 2,328 132 1,928 
Totals ...... 5,625 5,874 540 3,492 
2! Bee 7,507 GOGOL cceee sees 
Im 19133 ....c¢> 2,540 Ee: | ek aee, cosas 
Tm 2992 wccocee 3,402 Mee: -wieds. conse 


COARSE GRAIN PRICES 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No.. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis 
during the week were, per bushel: 


Sept Corn Oats Rye Barley 
12.. 82 @8342%@43 121 @122 65@103 
13.. 82 @8&342%@43 120% @121% 65@163 
14.. 82 @8342%@42% 120 @122 65@105 
15.. 80 @8143%@43% 119 @120% 65@105 
16.. 80 @8143 @43%117 @119 63@105 
18.. 80 @8143 @43%117 @118 63@105 
20*. ewes 32% @33% 88 @ 89 45@ 54 
*1915. 


COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 


Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bus (000’s omitted), were: 


Sep. 18 Sep. 19 Sep. 20 


Sept. 16 Sept. 9 1915 1914 1913 
Corn ... 3 12 16 21 63 
Oats ...3,956 2,820 724 2,128 2,894 
Barley... 202 161 254 472 436 
gs 37 38 274 281 
Flaxseed, 3 4 8 15 45 





Flaxseed and Products 


The Holland government is still in the 
market for all the linseed oil cake it can 
get, and buying by this interest keeps prices 


very firm. Sales have been made this week 
on the basis of $33.50 per 2,000 Ibs, f.o.b. 
Minneapolis. 


Linseed oil meal is firm at $35.50@36 ton, 
car lots, f.0.b. Minneapolis. Demand is good. 
With linseed mills operating at only part 
capacity, current production is light. 

Raw linseed oil is quiet but firm at 68c 
gallon, car lots, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 


* * 
Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 


r—Mpls—, -——Duluth 
Track Toarr. Track Sept. Oct. 





Sept. 12...$2.05% 2.04% 2.06 2.06 2.06 
Sept. 13... 2.05% 2.04% 2.06 2.06 2.05% 
Sept. 14... 2.10% 2.09% 2.10 2.10% 2.10 
Sept. 15... 2.10 2.09 2.10% 2.11 2.10% 


Sept. 16... 2.10 2.08% 2.10%.2.10% 2.10 
Sept. 18... 2.05% 2.04% 2.06% 2.06% 2.06 
Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Sat- 
urday dnd stocks in store at Minneapolis 
and Duluth, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
r——Receipts——, ——In store, 
1916 1915 1914 1916 1915 1914 
Minneapolis. 33 68 216 3 8 15 





Duluth ..... 4 5 17 979 615 1,556 
Totals.... 37 738 233 982 623 1,571 
Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at 

Minneapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1916, to 

Sept. 16, 1916, were, in bus (000’s omitted): 

--Receipts—, -—Shipments—, 
1916 1915 1916 1915 

Minneapolis ... 72 158 4 9 

DURGER srictcce 16 8 91 343 
Totals....... 88 166 95 352 





Coarse Grain at Minneapolis 


Sept. 19.—Oats were in good general de- 
mand and firm last week. Elevators and 
shippers were good buyers. No. 3 white 
closed today at 43% @44c bu; No. 3 white, 
to arrive, 43%c; No. 4 white, 41% @42%c. 

Corn was quiet and easier all the week. 
Choice corn, offerings of which were very 
limited, was in best demand. Closing prices 
today: No. 3 yellow, 81@82c bu; other 
grades, 65 @80c. 

Rye was in good milling and shipping 
demand most of last week. On a few days, 
market was rather quiet and easier. No. 2 
closed at $1.17@1.18 bu today. 

Malting barley was active and strong and 
offerings were scarce. Feed grades, al- 
though in fair demand on a few days, were 
quiet and lower most of the week. Closing 
range today, 63c@$1.06 bu. 
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Closing. Wheat Prices 
Closing prices of September, December, 
May and cash wheat at points named, on 
each day of the week, per bushel, were: 


SEPTEMBER WHEAT 


Tues Wed Thurs Fri Sat Mon 
12 13 14 15 16 18 
Mpls, ..... 161% 162% 159% 161% 158% 159% 
Duluth ...165% 164% 1638 168%161 162% 
Chicago ..150% J.... 147% 149% 147% 149 
St. Louis..149 149% 147% 151% 149 ..... 


Kans. City.146% 147% 143 144% 142% 143% 
Winnip’gt 152% 153% 152% 152% 150% 151% 


DECEMBER WHEAT 


Mpls. ..... 157% 158% 155% 157% 154% 156% 
Duluth ...156% 156% 155% 156% 154% 155% 
Chicago ..151 {.... 148% 149% 147% 148% 
St. Louis. .151% 1515 149 150 147% 148% 


Kans. City.147% 147% 144% 145% 143% 144% 
Winnipeg 147% 148% 147% 147% 145% 146% 


MAY WHEAT 


Mpls. ...;. 156% 156% 153% 155% 152% 154% 
Duluth ...156% 156% 154% 155% 153% 154% 
Chicago ..151% f....149 150 148 149% 


Kans. City.148% 147% 144% 146% 144% 145% 


Winnipeg ..... 149% 149 148% 146% 147% 
CASH WHEAT 

Mpls.*t ...164% 165% 163% 164% 161% 161% 
Duluth*t .164% 165% 164 164% 162% 162% 
Chicago*t 163% §....161 160 160%..... 
St. Louist— 

2 hard ..161% 159% 150% 157% 156 155% 

2 red ...162% 165 163 163 154% 158% 
Kans. Cityt— 

2 hard ..156 155% 157% 155 152 1652 

2 red ...159 158% 160 157 153% 153 
Milw’ kee*t. 163 162 164 159 159% 159 


Toledo— 


2 red ...152%..... 151% 156% 150% 151% 


Winnip’g* 157% 158% 158 159 156% 157% 
*No. 1 northern. tAverage of closing 
prices. tOctober. {Holiday. 





United States Visible Grain Supply 


Visible supply of grain in the United 
States in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Sept. 16 





Wheat Corn Oats Rye Brly 
Baltimore 2,332 229 860 110 70 
Boston ..... 85 16 237 17 3 
Buffalo ..... 3,287 367 2,800 57 249 
Chicago .... 7,449 957 18,257 57 121 
Detroit ..... 334 94 253 46. See 
Duluth ..... 6,503 er 252 247 963 
Galveston ... 2,000 15 ose dee eee 
Indianapolis. 369 208 779 4 
Kansas City. 11,315 284 869 44. wae 
Milwaukee... 91 52 785 58 242 
Minneapolis.. 5,625 3 3,956 93 202 
New Orleans. 2,899 154 175 ove. aan 
Newp. News. 80 aoe 460 So «ses 
New York... 3,940 167 812 21 465 
Omaha ..... 1,932 77 1,097 34 41 
Peoria ...... 16 134 847 eee 


Philadelphia. 1,666 134 328 10 











St. Louis.... 2,663 153 598 16 
Toledo ...... 2,042 55 825 4 
Canals ...... 134 eee oes oes eee 
AMOR opviss 688 643 41 31 81 
Totals..... 55,450 3,742 34,231 850 2,539 
Sept. 9, 1916 53,970 3,518 31,402 633 2,039 


1,766 11,721 1,078 1,601 
6,620 24,778 1,029 3,026 
6,405 31,130 1,241 4,114 
Increases— Wheat, 
oats, 2,829,000; 


Sept. 18, 1915 10,402 
Sept. 19, 1914 36,821 
Sept. 20, 1913 49,487 

Changes for the week: 
1,480,000 bus; corn, 224,000; 
rye, 217,000; barley, 500,000. 





Minneapolis-Duluth-Winnipeg Receipts 
Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapolis, 
Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were: 
7-—Mpls—, —Duluth—, Winnipeg 





1916 1915 1916 1915 1916 1915 

Sept. 13.... 481 756 256 632 274 676 
Sept. 14.... 365 596 154 687 274 446 
Sept. 15.... 541 457 141 474 433 896 
Sept. 16.... 416 452 181 620 252 743 
Sept. 18.... 846 760 199 1,203 460 1,810 
Sept. 19.... 387 288 267 753 570 998 
Totals...3,036 3,309 1,198 4,369 2,263 5,569 

Mi polis Feed Receipts and Shipments 





The appended table shows the receipts and. 
shipments of millfeed at Minneapolis, in 
tons, for 12 crop years ended Sept. 30: 
Receipts Shipments 

92,000 748,000 





64,000 609,000 
78,000 650,000 
56,000 612,000 
45,000 643,000 
37,000 599,000 
37,000 475,000 
33,000 443,000 
28,000 367,000 
27,000 375,000 
29,000 432,000 
30,000 404,000 





Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 


The attached tables show the flour output 
and foreign shipments and approximate con- 
sumption of wheat by mills of Minneapolis 
and Duluth; also by 65 “outside” mills with 
a daily capacity of 55,300 bbis, from Jan. 1, 
1916, to Sept. 9, 1916, with comparisons, 
in bbis (000’s omitted): 


-—Output—, -—Exports—, 
1915 


1916 1915 1916 
Minneapolis ...12,802 10,691 1,035 912 
Duluth-Superior 821 745 53 49 


65 outside mills 7,938 6,593 127 125 


Totals ..... 21,561 18,029 1,215 1,086 
The same mills consumed wheat in this 








period, in bus (000’s omitted), as follows: 
1916 1915 
pT ere 57,609 48,110 
Duluth-Superior ............ 3,694 352 
65 outside mills ............ 35,721 29,669 
OUR nos ceh-s0o sdnpene dtc 97,024 81,131 








OCEAN RATES 


Ocean rates on flour from Atlantic ports, 
as quoted in Minneapolis, Tuesday, were as 


follows, in cents per 100 Ibs: 


oa From 
Phila- 
New Bos- Balti- del- 
To— York ton more phia 
Aberdeen ........ 80.00 .... 82.00 .... 
Amsterdam ...... 176.00 .... 178.00 .... 
BPIatel .cccccees « 76.00 .... eoee eee 
Cardiff ........ +» 70.00 +. eas Cheese 
Christiania ...... 160.00 .... 162.00 161.00 
Copenhagen ..... 160.00 .... 162.00 161.00 
DUBE oc i siccee BR Ee eee 
Glasgow ..... es 60.00 .... 62.00 61.00 
Gothenburg ..... 160.00 ++ 162.00 161.00 
EERVTO vicccccvecs + 131.00 . Sees 
BOGE «occ coeqoses 70.00 ees 72. 00 71.00 
Liverpool ....... 60.00 60. 00 62.00 61.00 
London ......-.. 60.00 60.00 62.00 61.00 
Manchester ..... 60.00 60.00 72.00 61.00 
Marseilles ...... - 131.00 . esse eeee 
Rotterdam ...... 175.00 a ” eeee 


St. John’s, N. F.. 60.00 


Rate from Newport nies to ‘Gannon, 62c; 


Liverpool, 62c; London, 62c. 


The rates quoted on sacked flour are sub- 
ject to confirmation with respect to the 
quantity, period of shipment and/or specific 


steamer or sailing date. 


All contracts and 


all shipments are subject strictly to the ex- 


press stipulations of the 


“War Clause” 


adopted by the respective steamship services. 


LAKE-AND-RAIL RATES 
Lake-and-rail rates on flour and feed for 
1916 season, in cents per 100 lbs, from Min- 
neapolis and Minnesota Transfer, are: 


Albany ....++.+. 22.6 


Baltimore 





LJ 
> 
o 








Baltimore* .....18.5 Philadelphia* ... 
Baltimoret .....18.5 Philadelphiat . 
Binghamton .... 20.0 Pittston ee 
Boston ......... 25.0 Portland ....... 
Boston* ........ 20.6 Portland* ...... 
Bostont ........ 21.5 Punxsutawney .. 
Buialo .... - 16.6 Quebec ......... 
- 20.0 Richfield Springs 
- 20.0 Rochester ....... 
rie 16.5 Rockland ... 
Horneilaville +++. 20.0 Schenectady .... 
TERAOR vecccceses * 20. 0 Scranton ....... 
Montreal .... 24.5 Stanstead... 
Montreal® ...... 19.6 Syracuse 
Mount Morris.... 20.0 SF cc cctcvtcces 
Newport News'*t. 20.8 Utica ...... eo 
New York ...... 23.0 Wayland ....... 


New York® ..... 20.5 
New York? ..... 21.5 
Export rates effective June 7, 
Rates from Duluth are 6c less. 
*Applies on flour for export 


Ogdensburg ..... 
Philadelphia .... 


Chicago (local).. 
Wilkes-Barre ... 





BO + BO RO ND bo NO BD NO ND bo BO NO BO bO O to ht et BO BD 
POSE MOA KASH OSSOSOAHSCOHA 
coscomoocomoonmonsoames 


1916. 


only. fAll- 


rail. tExport shipment of grain products 
(except flour), including bran, oil cake, malt 


sprouts, etc. 


Export lake-and-rail rates on flour from 


Minneapolis in cents per 100 Ibs: 


Through -——Proportionals to——, 


To— rate Duluth* East** Chgot Eastt 
Boston ... 20.5 6 15.5 7.6 13 
New York. 20.5 5 15.5 7.5 13 
Philadelp’a 19.5 5 14.5 7.6 12 
Baltimore. 18.5 5 13.5 7.5 11 
Portland... 20.5 6 15.5 7.6 13 
Montreal... 19.5 5 14.5 7.5 12 

Bran, oil cake, malt sprouts and other 


grain products are lc higher via New York, 
Boston and Portland, making the proportion 
to Duluth 6.1c; eastern roads take the re- 


mainder. 

*Minneapolis to Duluth. 
east. tMinneapolis to Chicago. 
cago east. 


**From Duluth 


tFrom Chi- 


WHEAT RATES FROM CANADA 


Following are rates in cents 


per 100 lbs 


made on wheat by the Canadian Pacific in 
conjunction with the Great Northern and 


Soo roads, from points in west 


ern Canada 





to Duluth, Minneapolis and Minnesota 
Transfer: 
From— From— 

Brandon ......... 13 Portage la Prairie 12 
Moose Jaw ..... - 18 Broadview ....... 16 
Medicine Hat..... 22 Swift Current .... 20 
Calgary ...ccvecee 24 Saskatoon . . 22 
Edmonton ....... 25 Outlook . +. 22 
Winnipeg ....... > SO Be scscccvciae 15 
Rapid City ...... 14 Comtts ..ccccccees 26 
Lethbridge ...... 23 Red Deer ....... . 26 
Coronation ..... se. 26 


Oats and barley take the same rate as 
wheat, while flaxseed is 1c higher. 





SOUTHERN FLOUR RATES 
Freight rates on flour in sacks, cents per 








100 lbs, from Minneapolis and Chicago to 
the southern points named: 

To— Chicago Mpls 
Jacksonville ........e.eee0 29.4 39.0 
POE Se 6b cdincccescusemese 33.4 43.0 
New Orleans ........eceee. 17.5 27.5 
DAPERIRGRAM bcs ccccecccces 29.4 39.0 
p | REET OTT Tee 29.4 39.0 
BORD cccccscdccesccesecess 29.4 39.0 
BERND. oc vvsecccvcvcnsedvccot 17.5 27.5 
TOMBS oc cecics - 29.4 42.0 
Atlanta ....... - 31.4 41.0 
Savannah 29.4 39.0 
BRPMB. Fiwices cv cticrenccve 32.4 42.0 
Augusta 32.4 42.0 
CHAFIOSTON cc ciscccccsscce - 29.4 39.0 


CHICAGO 

Rates on flour for domestic shipment, 

lake-and-rail, from Chicago to points named, 
in cents per 100 Ibs, are shown herewith: 


Baltimore ...... 11.7 Boston ......... 16.7 
Rochester ......13.7 Philadelphia .... 12.7 
GE anuerées eee h 13.7 Pittsburgh ...... 12.7 
Syracuse ........ 13.7 Albany ..... Tyre. ~ | 
New York ...... 14.7 
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KANSAS CITY 
Rates on flour for domestic shipment, 
lake-and-rail, from Kansas City to Poi ts 
named, in cents per 100 Ibs: 


New York ...... 26.7 Scranton .......2 
Boston ......... 28.7 Baltimore ...... 2 
see «++. 24.7 Washington ..... 2 
Pittsburgh . - 20.6 Detroit .... 2 


Albany ......... 26.2 Rochester .. 
Syracuse ........ 23.7 Cleveland .. 


Va. com. points.. 23.7 Louisville . 


Inland rates, lake-and-rail, on flour ;.r 
export, Kansas City to ports named: 


AOAwWAAAS 





Boston ......... 24.0 Baltimore ...... 22.0 
New York ...... 24.0 Halifax ......... 20.0 
Virginia ports.... 21.0 Montreal ....... 2°.0 


Philadelphia .. 
St. John, N. B.. 
Rates on flour in sacks, prompt shipme:t, 
via Atlantic ports, lake-and-rail, Kans is 
City to ports named, in cents per 100 lbs: 


+. 23.0 Portland, Me.... 2 0 
+ 24.0 





Aberdeen ...... ee See 126.8 
Amsterdam ....200.0 Leith .......... 94.0 
Bristol ......... 99.0 Liverpool ....... 84.0 
Copenhagen ....184.0 London ........ 81.0 
Christiania .. 184.0 Manchester ,.... 810 
Baltic basing....184.0 Newcastle ...... 1740 
Glasgow ....... 103.0 Rotterdam ..... 199.0 
ST. LOUIS 


Nominal rates on flour in sacks, in cen's 
per 100 lbs, via lake-and-rail, from St. Lou 
or East St. Louis to foreign ports: 
Aberdeen ..... 90.00 Glasgow ....... 
Amsterdam ...191.00 Leith ......... 
Bristol ........ 90.00 Liverpool ..... 
Christiania ....175.00 London ........ 75.00 
Copenhagen ...175.00 Manchester .... 75.0) 
Dundee ...... -- 85.00 Rotterdam ....190.00 

Domestic rates, all-rail, on flour in sacks 
in cents per 100 : 








ea ao 20.50 Baltimore ..... 17.50 
Boston ........ 22.50 Washington 17.50 
Philadelphia Poe. er || 10.90 
Buffalo ........ 14.00 Newport News.. 17.5) 
Albany ........ 19.80 Richmond, Va.. 17.50 
Syracuse ....... 17.50 Rochester ..... 17.50 
Va. com. points. 17.50 Cleveland ...... 11.90 
Scranton ....... 18.50 Indianapolis ... &.30 


DETROIT AND TOLEDO 
Rates on flour, in cents per 100 lbs, from 


Detroit, Toledo and Sandusky to points 
named Reship- 
Ex-lake Reship- ping 
Ex-lake export ping nape rt 
New York ...... 14 12 14 
WeStOG cwccvcecs 16 12 16 2 
Philadelphia - 12.6 11 12 il 
Baltimore ...... 11.5 10.5 11 10 
Richmond ...... 11.5 10.5 11 1 
WUPUGOEN, csptecee 11.5 10.5 11 10 
Washington. D.C. 11.5 P 11 10 
Cumberland, Md., 
Meyersdale, 
Pa., Piedmont, 
w. "Va. eeeeedas es 10.5 
Albany ......... 13.5 es 13.5 
WREOR sé ccccccces 12 ee 12 
Syracuse ....... 11.5 es 11 
Rochester ...... 11 oe 11 


TRANSIT RATES ON WHEAT 

A rate of 50c per 100 Ibs is in effect on 
wheat from interior eastern Washington 
Idaho and Oregon points to Chicago, milling 
in-transit privileges at Minneapolis, with no 
penalty. Transit rates from other points 
from which local mills can draw wheat are, 
in cents per 100 Ibs: 


To To 

Minneapolis Chicag« 0 
Gallatin Valley, Mont...... 30 37 
Miles City, Mont. ......... 23% 31 
Billings, Mont. ........... 28 353 
Townsend, Mont. ....... re | 38% 
Glendive, Mont. ........... 21 28% 
Helena, Mont. ..........++ 32 39% 
Kansas City, Mo. ......... 12 19% 
Omaha, Neb, .........++. e il 18% 





Minneapolis Flour Output and Exports 


BY CROP YEARS 


The flour output and direct foreign ship- 
ments of Minneapolis mills by crop years 
(Sept. 1 to Aug. 31) are shown below: 
Exports *Per 

bbis bbis cent 
20,443,185 1,628,195 7.87 
16,182,250 1,768,715 10.92 
18,146,530 1,699,580 9.31 
18,230,160 1,761,935 9.66 
15,708,075 739,500 4.70 
15,813,190 1,341,995 8.49 
16,075,155 1,609,135 10.01 
13,697,370 1,786,925 13.05 
13,137,300 1,984,640 15.10 
14,159,760 2,436,170 17.20 
16,141,785 2,674,755 17.6 
12,747,326 1,675,785 13.15 
14,218,085 2,284,765 16.0 
16,505,645 3,331,805 20.0 
15,802,270 
14,863,395 
15, 308,16 
15,318,41 
13,299,180 
13,473,160 
12,577,120 

9,428,225 
9,321,630 
9,349,615 
9,500,554 
7,434,098 
6,863,015 
6,740,380 
7,244,930 
6,375,250 
6,953,200 
6,317,670 


1915-16......... 
1914-16......... 
1913-14......... 


a 
wo 
~ 
_ 
a 
— 
> 
ma 
= 
Oa 


oUt 


SBRBBG ci sbeiskae 
SUG. céeesis 
1883:4.......... 4,046,220 
1882-8.......... 8,176,910 
1881-2 8,142, ; 
1880-1.......... 2,062,840 769,440 34.08 


*Per cent of flour output exported direct 
by mills to foreign countries. 
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PRESENT DAY PROBLEMS OF MILLERS 





An Address Delivered Before the Thirty-Ninth Annual Convention of the Penn- 
sylvania Millers’ State Association, Atlantic City, New Jersey, Sept. 14, 
1916, by A. P. Husband, Secretary of the Millers’ National Federation 


While disclaiming any intention of de- 
livering a sermon, it may be well to adopt 
the methods of our preacher friends to 
the extent of choosing a text. My text 
is taken from the United States Census 
Bureau’s summary concerning the milling 
in lustry for 1914. According to the 
c asus figures assembled in 1914, there 
were 10,787 merchant mills in the United 
Si:tes, as against 11,691 in 1909, or a 
de-rease of 904 mills. 

‘here were, of course, a number of new 


mills built during the period between 


19:9 and 1914, so that it is safe to state 
thet about 1,000 mills that were in busi- 
nes in 1909 were out’ of existence in 
19:1; to put it another way, nearly 1,000 
milers during the five years referred to 
failed suecessfully to cope with the mill- 
ine problems of that period. 

\t is interesting to note, also, that dur- 
ing 1914 there were manufactured in the 
mills of the United States 116,045,090 
bbis of flour, as compared with 105,756,645 
in 1909, although there were nearly 1,000 
les mills; there were 47,489,724 bus more 
wheat ground in 1914 than in 1909. 

It may be startling to note that, accord- 
ing to the figures given by the Census 
Bureau, nearly 8 per cent of the mer- 
chant mills that were in business in 1905 
succumbed before 1914. The 7 cer- 
tainly suggest the importance of the mill- 
ers of this country keeping in touch with 
the problems that affect their business, in 
order that those problems can be satisfac- 
torily solved. 


THREE TYPES OF PROBLEMS 


\gain resorting to the methods of the 
preacher, milling problems of today may 
be divided into three classes: commercial, 
legislative, and those pertaining to trans- 
portation. 

‘the commercial problems are more 
local in character than those under the 
other heads; for instance, a miller may 
be located in an unprogressive territory, 
where his business is necessarily limited. 
It may be that the territory adjacent to 
his mill was formerly a wheat-producing 
territory, but owing to numerous causes 
the soil is now devoted to the raising of 
other crops. He may be feeling the pres- 
sure of competition more keenly than he 
did a few years ago, and instead of 
studying his conditions and surrourdings, 
and employing sufficient enterprise to 
hold up his end, he is gradually but sure- 
ly heing forced to quit. 

The commercial problems of millers are 
as iumerous as the mills, and each miller 
must work out his own salvation. One 
method that has been found beneficial, 
however, is to cultivate the friendship 
and confidence of his competitors; get on 
such a basis with your competitor that 
you can confer about your problems and 
work out their solution together. There is 
much to be said in favor of the old say- 
ing, “Get acquainted with your competi- 
tor: you'll probably like him.” 

The basis for success is, of course, an 
accurate knowledge of the cost of pro- 
duction. I reeall that this subject has 
bee: discussed at your meetings in the 
pasi, but it is so vital that it cannot be 
referred to too frequently. Several years 
ago the Millers’ National Federation ap- 
pointed a committee to consider the cost 
of »roducing a barrel of flour; that com- 
mitice, after thorough investigation, com- 
piled a chart showing in concise form the 
nuiuerous items that should be taken into 
account in arriving at the selling price of 
a barrel of flour. Recently I submitted 
this chart to the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion for criticism and suggestion, and 
Hon. E. N. Hurley, chairman of the com- 
mission, had its expert accountants go 
over it, and they pronounced it sound, 
ma\ing, however, some logical suggestions 
as {0 grouping of items. 

| have brought a number of these charts 
with me, of both the Federation plan and 
that of the Federal Trade Commission, 
and each miller is welcome to a copy. A 
study of this chart and the adoption of a 
system of cost accounting based on the 
information given, will doubtless prove a 
geod investment for any miller who is not 


satisfied that his present system is cor- 
rect. 
LEGISLATION AND TRANSPORTATION 

When it comes to legislative and trans- 
poration problems, however, it is impera- 
tive that a miller co-operate with his com- 
petitors and other millers who are not 
competitors, if his influence is to be used 
to his own benefit. A brief review of the 
happenings of the last few years, as re- 
gards legislative and transportation mat- 
ters, will be profitable. 

You will recall that as soon as the 
present federal administration was elect- 
ed, steps were taken to revise the tariff; 
the original Underwood tariff bill pro- 
vided that wheat flour should be on the 
free list and wheat should have the pro- 
tection of a duty of 10c per bu. Nobody 
has ever been able to explain how that 
decision was arrived at, but probably it 
was intended to appeal to the congested 
districts of thé large cities on the At- 
lantic seaboard as an effort to procure 
cheaper bread, and at the same time offer 
a sop to the farmer raising wheat by 
appearing to protect his product by a 
duty of 10c per bu. 

However true that may be, we know 
that the bill passed the House of Rep- 
resentatives as originally framed, and 
though the millers of the country were a 
unit in endeavoring to have it changed, 
it took extremely hard work to secure its 
modification in the Senate. That millers 
were not unnecessarily alarmed has been 
proved by subsequent events. Imagine 
how quickly Canada would avail herself 
of the chance offered by the original Un- 
derwood bill to market her surplus flour in 
the United States. Canada has a milling 
capacity sufficient to feed 30,000,000 peo- 
ple, while her population is less than 
10,000,000; in other words, her surplus is 
sufficient to supply one-fifth of the flour 
demand of the United States. 

All Congressional legislation is not, 
however, unfavorable to the miller. With- 
in the last few weeks Congress has en- 
acted into law a grain grades act, as a 
result of which it may be confidently 
eine acne that in the near future a miller 

uying wheat on grade will get what he 
purchased. In the passage of this law 
the millers of the country had an impor- 
tant part; Fred J. Lingham, as chairman 
of a committee appointed by the Millers’ 
National Federation, was untiring in his 
efforts to hasten its enactment. Members 
of your association assisted in this work. 

Another federal law favorable to 
millers is the Pomerene law relating to 
bills of lading; this was signed by the 


President on Aug. 29. For at least three — 


years efforts have been made by shippers 
to secure the passage of this bill by Con- 

tess, and it was finally necessary for a 

elegation of bankers, attorneys and 
shippers to call upon the President and 
urge his influence. The Federation was 
represented in this delegation by F. H. 
Price, export agent. 

In a general way, the provisions of the 
law are that a carrier cannot avoid de- 
livering or paying for whatever quantity 
of S was received, according to the 
bill of lading. Some of the provisions of 
the bill make a bill of lading more de- 
sirable collateral than it formerly was; 
hence the interest of bankers in its pas- 
sage. The law becomes effective Jan. 1, 
1917. 

THE MIXED-FLOUR LAW 


The attempt made during the last ses- 
sion of Congress to repeal the mixed-flour 
law is another indication that millers 
must be watchful of their interests. Had 
it not been for the work of the millers 
and bakers, with the Federation leading 
the opposition, the Rainey bill would 
doubtless have been passed, and in all 
probability we would have had a return 
to the deplorable conditions that existed 
in the milling business prior to the enact- 
ment of the present law in 1898. 

The efforts to have this law repealed 
have not been abandoned, by any means, 
and it behooves millers to constantly 
alert to see that it.is not passed. The 
interests back of the attempt are power- 
ful, and have had cofisiderable experience 


in matters of this kind. The bill havin 
failed to receive a sufficient number o 
votes in the Ways and Means committee 
on Aug. 15 to permit its being reported 
favorably, its author, Henry T. Rainey, 
of Illinois, is now using every method he 
knows of to discredit the milling and 
baking industries, and has gone so far as 
to try and secure an investigation by the 
Federal Trade Commission into an imag- 
inary combination which he claims exists 
between millers, bakers, and packers to 
advance the price of bread. 


OTHER LEGISLATIVE MATTERS 


Under the heading of legislative mat- 
ters we should consider the regulations 
issued by federal and state authorities 
based upon legislation already enacted. 
Many of these regulations pertain to the 
branding and marketing of millfeeds. 
Perhaps the most important general regu- 
lation of this character was that issued 
by the federal government officials with 
reference to branding feed that con- 
tained screenings, when such feed was 
shipped in interstate commerce. In this 
instance, the Federation asked for a hear- 
ing, and by an arrangement satisfactory 
to all concerned a form of branding such 
feeds was adopted which has kept many 
millers out of trouble. 

Though of a different character, there 
are other regulations and publications 
issued by the federal government that 
have an influence upon the milling busi- 
ness. One of these is the attempt to 
standardize flour. Every miller will at 
once appreciate that this is a subject that 
should be approached with extreme care. 
When the proposed standards for flour 
were submitted on behalf of the Joint 
Committee on Definitions and Standards, 
the Federation again appeared, through 
a large committee, to point out that the 
adoption of the proposed standards would 
drive every small miller out of business 
in a short time. This question will have 
to be met in the near future, and co- 
operation of all millers is necessary if the 
small miller is to stay in business. 

An instance of indiscretion on the part 
of government officials was the publica- 
tion, by the Public Health Service, on 
April 14, 1916, of an article entitled 
“Bread as a Food.” This article, to the 
casual reader, would convey the impres- 
sion that the use of white flour and white 
bread was a factor in causing pellagra in 
portions of the South. As soon as it was 
published, the Federation protested on 
behalf of the milling industry, and we 
were joined by the National Association 
of Master Bakers. Again we went to 
Washington, and after a conference with 
officials of the Public Health Service, they 
agreed to publish an explanatory state- 
ment, indicating that the original article 
was not intended as an attack on white 
flour and white bread, which are recog- 
nized by the Public Health Service as 
valuable articles of food. The explana- 
tory statement appeared in the publica- 
tion of the Bureau for Aug. 18, 1916. 

In this, connection it might be well to 

(Continued on page 794.) 





Northwestern Wheat Crop 
The wheat crop of northwestern states 
for a series of years, as reported by the 
Department of Agriculture, is shown below 
in millions of bushels, 00,000’s omitted in 
acreage: . 
Minnesota N. Dakota 8. Dak. Total 
Year Crop Ac’s Crop Ac’s Crop Ac’s crop 


1916... 30 3,9 40 7,1 *24% 3,6 *94% 
1915... 73 4,3 162 8,4 64 3,7 289 
1914... 43 4,1 82 7,3 32 3,5 156 
1913... 68 4,2 79 7,5 34 3,8 181 
1912... 67 4,3 144 8,0 62 3,7 263 
1911. 44 4,4 73 9,2 15 «63,7 132 
1910.. 94 5,9 36 7,2 47 3,7 177 
19¢9.. 94 5,6 91 6,6 48 3,4 232 
1908.. 69 5,4 68 5,9 38 3,0 175 
1907.. 68 5,2 55 5,5 32 2,9 155 
1906.. 56 6,1 78 6,0 42 3,1 176 
1905.. 72 5,4 76 5,4 44 ~3,2 192 
1904.. 68 5,3 64 4,6 32 3,3 154 
1903.. 71 5,4 55 4,4 47 3,4 173 
1902.. 80 5,7 63 4,0 44 3,6 187 
1901.. 80 6,2 69 4,5 52 4,0 191 
1900.. 52 4,9 13 2,7 20 2,9 85 
1899.. 68 5,1 52 4,0 38 3,5 158 
1898. 78 5,0 56 3,9 42 3,4 176 
1897.. 60 4,6 28 2,8 21 2,7 110 
1896... 47 3,3 30 25 28 2.6 104 
*Wheat crop as indicated Sept. 1, i 


. 
n round 
numbers. . 





Late information is to the effect that 
estimates of the wheat yield in Italy are 
being lowered, as harvesting is disap- 
pointing. Corn shows poor condition as a 
result of drouth, and prices are advanc- 
ing. Officials place the imports of wheat 
for the season just ended, Aug. 1, as 
68,000,000 bus. It is ex ed that this 
season’s import needs will be greater. 
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(Continued from page 780.) 
neapolis December, and No. 2 hard from 
Nebraska at 4@6c over Chicago Decem- 
ber. 


A Minneapolis elevator company, op- 
erating 125 elevators, reports total wheat 
deliveries today at these country houses 
at 9,000 bus. Of this, only 1,200 bus 
graded No. 3 northern or better. 


Wheat shipments from Minneapolis last 
week-—1,057,720 bus—were remarkably 
heavy. They constituted over 28 per cent 
of the receipts. Of the 3,226 cars re- 
ceived, 721 were from the Southwest. 


Pacific Coast blue-stem is quoted in 
Minneapolis at Ic under December, forty- 
fold at 2c under December, club at 4c 
under December, and red Russian at 7c 
under December. These are all No. 1 
Washington grades. 


Farmers’ deliveries in the Northwest 
are abnormally light. One large elevator 
company reports its total receipts daily 
in the last week at about 6,000 bus, 
against 60,000 to 100,000 in 1915. From 
Sept. 1 to date, this company’s receipts 
have been only about 25 per cent of those 
of a year ago. 


MECHANICAL DEPARTMENT 


The Rolla (N. D.) Light & Milling Co. 
has a 50-bbl mill. F. A. Foley is secre- 
tary. 

William Stein, formerly of Alton, IIL, 
has taken charge of the mill of Christian 
Breisch & Co., at Lansing, Mich. 


James McDaniel, of Minneapolis, has 
been granted a patent on a dust-separat- 
ing fan for use in connection with a flour 
purifier. 


J. M. Shaver, head miller for the Tur- 
tle Mountain Milling Co., Boissevain, 
Man., was in Minneapolis Sept. 13, visit- 
ing the mills. 

Monroe Matthews, a workman em- 
ployed on the new Pillsbury elevator at 
Minneapolis, fell off the roof and was 
instantly killed. 


Shane Bros. & Wilson Co. has ordered 
from L. S. Meeker, Minneapolis repre- 
sentative of the Richmond Mfg. Co., a 
McDaniel angle-screen separator for the 
mil] at Hastings, Minn. 


CEREALS AND FEED 


Quotations on screenings are nominal. 
Demand is good; offerings limited. 


Rye middlings are firm at $22.50@23 
ton, in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 


Season-shipment bran is held by Min- 
neapolis feed jobbers at $25.50 ton, in 
100-lb sacks, f.o.b. Boston. 


A Minneapolis visitor Sept. 18 was Roy 
P. Purchase, manager of the Inter-State 
Flour & Feed Co., Omaha. 


A country mill writes: There is an 
active demand for millfeed, especially 
from mixed-car trade, at prices ranging 
25@50c per ton advance for the week. 


Old-crop mill oats are quoted firm at 
40@42c bu, bulk, f.o.b. Minneapolis. New- 
crop mill oats are thin, light in weight 
and do not bring nearly as much as old 
oats. 


Western blue brewing barley was sold 
in Minneapolis this week at $1.08 bu, in 
bulk. White winter barley from Wash- 
ington, Oregon and Idaho is quoted at 
$1.14 bu, bulk, Minneapolis. 


Standard middlings are scarce and 
strong. Minneapolis jobbers in the last 
week sold this grade of feed to Arkansas, 
southern Missouri and Kansas,—points 
seldom sold to from this market. 


TRANSPORTATION AND FREIGHTS 


- The Pere Marquette road will continue 
to operate four of its across-lake car 
ferries at Milwaukee and Manitowoc 
until the close of the lake navigation sea- 
son. 


Based on lake-and-rail carriage to the 
Atlantic seaboard, through rates on flour 
from Minneapolis were today (Sept. 19) 
quoted, in cents per 100 lbs, for prompt 
shipment (14 days): To Aberdeen, 100.5; 
Amsterdam, 196.5; Baltic basis, 180.5; 
Bristol, 95.5; Christiania, 180.5; Copen- 
hagen, 180.5; Cardiff, 90.5; Dundee, 85.5; 
Glasgow, 80.5; Hull, 90.5; Leith, 90.5; 
Liverpool, 80.5; London, 80.5; Man- 
chester, 80.5; Marseilles, 151.5; Rotter- 
dam, 195.5; St. John’s, N. F., 73. 
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The unsettled wheat market last week 
caused a quiet flour trade. The price 
trend is so uncertain that the trade is 
buying sparingly. Inquiry indicates a 
general disposition to book fair amounts 
but not at present limits. Mills reported 
a fair demand for flour from southern 
territory, though most of them had diffi- 
culty in holding buyers up to the full 
asking prices. Few contracts were made 
for deferred delivery, there being a some- 
what bearish feeling among buyers, par- 
ticularly the large bakers, who look for 
lower prices in both soft and hard wheat 
flour later in the season. Most flour sold 
to eastern markets was to care for cur- 
rent needs. 

Cablegrams from buyers in the United 
Kingdom and on the Continent were more 
numerous, but their bids were on a basis 
that mills could not entertain. However, 
several small lots of well-known brands 
were worked to the United Kingdom. 
The Latin-American demand was exceed- 
ingly quiet in this section, buyers show- 
ing no disposition to follow the recent 
advance in prices. 

Trading in local markets was light, and 
confined to odd lots for immediate ship- 
ment. Fancy clears were in fair demand, 
but total sales were of light volume. 
Prices asked varied considerably, some 
mills quoting considerably lower than 
others; sales made were mostly of the 
cheaper grades. One or two inquiries for 
round lots were received in the local 
market, but millers were not inclined to 
lower their quotations, preferring to book 
only for shipment within the next 30 
days. 

Nominal quotations at the close were: 
hard winter wheat fancy patent, $7.30@ 
7.50; straight, $7@7.25; first clear, $5.90 
@$6.30; second clear, $4.60@4.90; low- 
grade, $4.20@4.50,—jute. Soft winter 
wheat fancy patent, $7.15@7.35; second 
patent, $6.70@6.90; extra fancy, $6.30@ 
6.50; second clear, $5.80@6; low-grade, 
$4.60@4.80,—jute or cotton. Pacific 
Coast soft wheat fancy patent, $6.85@7; 
straight, $6.65@6.80; cut-off, $6.40@6.50, 
—jute. Spring wheat patent, $7.70@ 
7.80; first clear, $7,—jute. Rye, $6.65; 
dark, $5.90,—jute. 

Spot demand for millfeed was better, 
and prices a shade higher. Jobbers, how- 
ever, were not at all inclined to make 
commitments for feed to arrive. Offer- 
ings being freer, prices were unchanged 
to slightly easier for deferred delivery. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

The flour output of the St. Louis mills, 
with a weekly capacity of 40,800 bbls, 
for the week ending Sept. 16 was 35,600 
bbls, representing 87 per cent of capacity, 
compared with 31,100, or 79 per cent, the 
previous week, 32,800, or 81 per cent, a 
year ago, and 36,200, or 90 per cent, in 
1914. 

Outside mills, with a weekly capacity 
of 60,300 bbls, the product of which is 
sold from St. Louis, made 41,200 bbls, 
representing 68 per cent, compared with 
41,000, or 68 per cent, the previous week, 
46,000, or 76 per cent, a year ago, and 
49,800, or 83 per cent, in 1914, 

SALE OF PRETZEL BAKERY 

The American Pretzel Co., of Philadel- 
phia, has purchased the plant of the Co- 
lumbia Pretzel & Baking Co., which in- 
cludes the Pfenninger Pretzel & Baking 
Co., this having been absorbed by the 
Columbia Pretzel & Baking Co. some 
time ago. The American Pretzel Co. has 
been incorporated for $2,500,000, and has 
branches in Philadelphia, Hamilton, Ohio, 
and Cincinnati, as well as the two St. 
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Louis plants, and is said to manufacture 
about 80 per cent of the pretzels made in 
the United States. L. J. Schumaker, of 
Philadelphia, is president of the new 
company, and Charles F. Betz, who was 
president of the Columbia Pretzel & Bak- 
ing Co., is vice-president and manager of 
all the plants of the company. The com- 
pany has been organized under the laws 
of West Virginia and the ty for the 
different plants will be done by Mr. Betz 
in St. Louis. The directors in addition to 
the above named are Attorney Harrison, 
of Columbus, Cicero Hunt, of Philadel- 
phia, and C. Edward Born, president of 
the Central National Bank, of Columbus, 
Ohio. 
NOTES 

President John L. Messmore, of the 
Council of Grain Exchanges, has called 
a meeting of the executive committee of 
the Council to be held in Baltimore dur- 
ing the convention of the National Grain 
Dealers’ Association Sept. 25-27. 

The St. Louis Merchants’ Exchange 
will be represented at the convention of 
the Grain Dealers’ National Association, 
to be held at Baltimore Sept. 25-27, by 
Roger P. Annan, Jr., John Dower, and 
Eugene Smith, secretary of the St. Louis 
Merchants’ Exchange. 

The big difference that has existed be- 
tween hard winter wheat and spring 
wheat flours has narrowed considerably 
during the past week in this market and 
is now about 40@50c per bbl, whereas 
some time ago it was nearly 75@80c in 
favor of hard winter wheat flour. 

Samuel E. Grigg, president of the 
Eagle Milling Co., Sparta, Ill., died Sept. 
10, after a lingering illness of about nine 
months. He is survived by five daughters 
and two sons, J. L. Grigg, secretary of 
the Southern Illinois Millers’ Association, 
and S. E. Grigg, of Sparta, who will 
continue the business. 





Canary Islands Seek American Flour 

According to a United States consular 
report, if proper attention is paid to 
sacking and routing shipments, and terms 
similar to those now granted by British 
milling interests are offered, American 
flour exporters should completely domi- 
nate the Canary Islands market, dealers 
in this district declare. With absolutely 
no American mill directly represented in 
the islands, and without a dollar of 
American capital invested in the trade, 
American flour shipments in 1915 amount- 
ed to $181,460, compared with only $94,- 
170 in 1914. When it is realized, how- 
ever, that flour imports here totaled 
$702,184 during 1915, it will be seen that 
the American share of this business is 
much smaller than actual conditions seem 
to warrant. Of the total amount approxi- 
mately two-thirds came from Liverpool. 

There are three main factors in Liver- 
pool’s control of the bulk of the Canary 
Islands flour trade. These are a clearer 
comprehension of market conditions, 
closer selling, and prompt and frequent 
deliveries. 

This flour market is noted for short 
buying. At no time is there in stock 
more than two weeks’ supply. All bread 
is from bakeries, and the bakers rarely 
carry over two weeks’ raw material. Liv- 
erpool frequently equals and occasionally 
beats New York quotations by being con- 
tent with smaller profits. Liverpool also 
sends c.i.f. shipments, while New York, 
so far as it has been possible to ascer- 
tain, requires f.o.b. 

It is essential to note that direct ship- 
ment means a $40 ocean rate, single 
sacking, and one set of port charges. 
Shipments to this market via Cadiz mean 
$46 per ton freight and double sacking, 
as single-sacked flour shipments will not 
stand transshipment. 

The chief question is, how may Ameri- 
can millers offset the Liverpool advan- 







tage of weekly steamers? Any large 
producer of American flour may under- 
sell_the English market by placing an 
agency in the islands with credit facilities 
that will make possible the establishment 
here of fairly large stocks of American 
flour. These stocks could be obtained here 
only through financial arrangements af- 
forded by large American producers, 
which would enable the agency to take on 
surplus supplies during periods of low 
prices. Previous to the war British firms 
granted 90 days or 5 per cent discount 
for cash, six days’ sight being considered 
cash. 

Liverpool flour comes in 122-kilo (268- 
lb) sacks (single). Argentine flour, which 
since the war has made certain gains in 
this market, comes in 60-kilo (132-Ib) 
sacks (double). American flour usually 
arrives in 200-lb sacks, and is almost in- 
variably single sacked. The latter feature 
has caused serious losses when shipped 
by other than direct route, as the double 
handling affords a considerable percent- 
age of torn sacks, 

American flour possesses here a repu- 
tation for quality which has enabled it to 
sell at slightly’ higher prices than the 
British product. Certain large bakeries 
buy an American brand for mixing with 
the cheaper British flour. It would be a 
mistake, according to local flour handlers, 
to introduce any but the best American 
flour into this market, as its reputation 
for quality is considered its best selling 
point. | 





Flour Yield Per Bushel 

C. H. Briggs, of the Howard Wheat & 
Flour Testing Laboratory, Minneapolis, 
has prepared a table of the average yield 
per bushel of wheat in straight flour and 
pounds of flour to the bushel. The state- 
ment is appended. 

He says that the figures have been’ 
computed from several thousand tests, 
extended over a period of 15 years, and 
are based upon the experience of well- 
equipped large mills grinding fairly 
closely. Smaller mills not grinding close- 
ly may expect to obtain from 2 to 4 per 
cent lower yields. 

For the convenience of Canadian read- 
ers, equivalent imperial bushels are given, 
as well as United States standard Win- 
chester bushels. 

Average flour yields from wheats of 
various test weights: 
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40 41.3 40.0 8:10 53 64.7 69.3 4:43 
41 42.3 42.8 7:38 54 55.7 70.9 4:36 
42 43.3 45.6 7:10 55 66.7 72.4 4:31 
43 44.4 48.4 6:4 56 57.8 73.8 4:26 
44 45.4 51.0 6:24 57 58.8 75.0 4:21 
45 46.4 53.5 6:06 58 59.8 75.9 4:18 
46 47.5 66.8 6:51 59 60.9 76.7 4:15 
47 48.5 57.8 5:39 60 61.9 77.4 4:13 
48 49.5 59.8 5:28 61 62.9. 78.0 4:11 
49 60.6 61.8 5:17 62 64.0 78.6 4:09 
50 51.6 63.8 5:07 63 65.0 79.1 4:08 
51 52.6 65.8 4:58 64 66.0 79.6 4:06 
52 53.6 67.6 4:60 





Crops of Western Canada 
Estimates of the wheat crop of western 
Canada, embracing Manitoba, Alberta and 
Saskatchewan, follow (000’s omitted): 
Crop Crop 
Acres bus Acres bus 


1916... .10,600°167,433 1907.... 5,015 70,650 
1915....12,540 365,000 1906.... 5,013 94,461 
1914....10,952 141,576 1905.... 4,019 86,810 
1913....10,531 184,550 1904.... 3,420 57,3856 
1912....10,126 175,400 1903.... 3,124 50,300 
1911 - 9,800 146,509 1902.... 3,625 64,000 
1910.... 8,453 113,269 1901.... .... 63.300 
1909.... 6,922 119,744 1900.... 17,055 
1908 - 6,056 99,312 1899.. 34,830 


*Estimate by Northwest Grain Dealers’ 
Association, based on condition Sept. 1. 

Yield per acre for 1916, 15.7 bus; for 1915, 
27.8; for 1914, 12.7; for 1913, 17; for 1912, 
18.6. 


WESTERN CANADA—COARSE GRAIN 


Estimates of the coarse grain area and 
yield of Manitoba, Saskafchewan and Al- 
berta are as follows (000’s omitted): 


r—*1916——,  -——1915—, 1914 
Crop Crop Crop 
Acres bus Acres bus bus 


6,621 339,000 162,459 
1,153 39,200 22,690 
4,246 56,508 


Oats..... 6,919 280,220 
Barley... 1,787 44,675 
Flaxseed. 643 6,751 520 

*Based on estimate Sept. 1. 





A subsidiary of the American Interna- 
tional Corporation has been formed to 
finance constructive enterprises in Latin 
America, such as railways, water power 
development, public building construction, 
and similar undertakings. The subsidiary 
will be known as the Latin-American 
Corporation, and is capitalized at 
$1,000,000. 


September 20, 1916 


COOPERS’ CHIPS 


For the week ending Saturday, flour 
barrel stock was unloaded by two Min- 
neapolis shops, as follows: elm staves, 7 
cars; heading, 2; patent hoops, 3; total 
cars, 12, 

The use by Minneapolis flour mills of 
20,550 barrels for the week ending Satur- 
day represented the consumption approx 
imately of 102,400 patent hoops, 59,700 
wire hoops and 15,600 hickory hoops. 


The sales and make of flour barrels by 
three Minneapolis shops for the week endin. 
on the dates given below were: 

ale Make 

1916 1915 1914 1913 1916 

Sept. 16.*21,185 24,690 40,590 29,965 25,1: 
Sept. 9.. 34,330 12,095 32,045 41,885 18,35) 
Sept. 2.. 20,685 11,425 41,070 27,470 22,61 
Aug. 26. 19,795 11,170 44,145 29,250 18,6: 
Aug. 19. 21,850 5,675 40,336 27,240 20,8» 
Aug. 12. 18,025 8,860 27,4856 26,620 19,075 
Aug. 6.. 21,110 11,220 27,310 23,675 17,49 

*These figures include 1,270 half-barre! 
two half-barrels being counted as one barr< 


Attached are quotations of flour barr:| 
stock, prompt shipment f.o.b. cars, Minne- 
apolis: : 





Michigan elm staves, M........ $10.00@10.50 
Gum staves, M .....ceceesceeee 9.25@ 9.50 
Basswood heading, set ........ 7 @i%e 
Birch heading, 17%-inch, set... 7 @7%c 
Patent hoops, 6 ft., M.. ++ 11.50@12.0 
Patent hoops, 5% ft., M........ 11.00@11.50 
Birch staves, M ..cccccccccces - 9.26@ 9.75 
TONE GERGER, BE ove ccccucscsuce 9.26@ 9.75 
Hickory hoops, M .....ccccecsee 6.00@ 6.50 
Head linings, carload, M ....... -30@ .40 
Head linings, small! lots, M..... -40@ .50 


Special reports to The Northwestern Miller 
from northwestern shops outside of Minne- 
apolis as to the use of flour barrels, show: 


No. c-—Barrels— No. 1915 


shops sold made shops sold 
Sept. 16... 4 8,365 2,905 5 8,490 
Sept. 9.... 4 3,010 1,665 5 6,450 
Sept. 3.... 3 2,005 3,215 4 1,930 
Aug. 26.... 5 3,035 3,805 5 1,480 
Aug. 19.... 5 3,266 2,020 4 1,110 
Aug. 12.... 4 4,840 3,595 5 2,215 
Aug. 6.... 5 1,995 2,095 5 3,120 


Following are the points reporting: Fari- 
bault, New Ulm, Red Wing and Winona. 

The same shops unloaded the following 
stock: 1 car of elm staves. 


CROP YEAR BARREL SALES 


The subjoined table shows the flour barre! 
sales by Minneapolis shops on the present 
crop year, with comparisons: 

1915-16 1914-15 1913-14 1912-13 





September. 88,010 139,890 144,320 127,940 
October... 130,415 95,760 150,665 164,780 
November, 122,660 865,130 124,210 170,780 
December. 112,305 70,415 105,120 125,625 
January... 105,825 88,540 99,855 118,650 
February.. 70,985 91,060 80,825 89,065 
> 61,695 109,910 109,105 

45,755 93,505 99,000 

48,905 838,780 121,190 

58,375 108,880 87,485 

° 41,620 87,400 100,945 
August.... 90,980 40,735 163,420 113,610 





Year ..1,088,145 867,870 1,851,890 1,428,175 





Canadian Flour Exports 
The following table shows the exports of 
flour from Canada by months for the crop 
years 1912-16, in bbls: 
1912-13 1913-14 


1914-15 1915-16 





September 253,658 379,160 432,468 330,338 
October... 356,481 489,644 683,382 5 
November. 602,697 521,309 464,098 
December. 359,177 602,477 617,460 
January... 390,226 425,731 393,112 
February.. 408,844 290,301 417,373 
March.... 411,955 432,727 619,526 
ATA. « 0.2 oe 304,282 204,688 172,307 
} Pee 340,246 309,663 471,999 642,003 
June...... 367,946 330,365 403,552 779,721 
THY. cs cee 381,780 314,094 236,004 621,559 
August.... 296,580 866,108 185,848 ones 





Totals. .4,373,872 4,666,267 4,897,129 





E. Crosby & Co., Brattleboro, Vt: As 
people become more accustomed to high 
prices, the consumption of flour will not 
be curtailed to any extent, for it is really 
the cheapest foodstuff on the market. We 
think the consumption of meats has (e- 
creased slightly, and that grain products 
have been substituted. Jobbers’ stocks 
are very light. In fact, we are supplying 
many of our fellow-jobbers who are pur- 
chasing only one car at a time. The out- 
look for the next 30 days is for good 
trade. 





A Petrograd cable says: “A new grain 
elevator of the Imperial Bank will be 
opened in Samara in the near future. It 
will be not only the largest elevator in 
Russia, but, in capacity, the largest in 
Europe. Its capacity will be over 2,000,000 
bus. Elevator building is being pushed 
with all energy possible under present 
diffieult conditions, for the purpose of <le- 
veloping the elevator system in the grain 
regions of European Russia and Siberia.” 





Corn in Wisconsin is reported to have 
been seriously damaged by frost on Sept. 
15, 
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Market conditions here are making 
business. more and more difficult for flour 
importers. The worst feature is the 
jumpy nature of the wheat market, c.i.f. 
wheat having dropped about 5s the latter 
part of last week, which loss has since 
been recovered, with a further advance 
of 2s. 

We have palpable proofs of the excite- 
ment in American and Canadian markets 
in the cables received. At the end of 
last week there were offers of Minnesota 
patents at 53s net, c.i.f., one or two of 
Canadian exports at 50s c.if., and one 
fron a Kansas mill of 50s c.i.f. During 
the last three days the lowest Canadian 
cif. offer for exports was 53s, with others 
at 54@55s. Under such conditions fresh 
forward business is impossible, but im- 
porters and others who have stuff afloat 
or bought at ante-scare prices can sell. A 
good feature is a 2s rise in London-milled 
tour, bringing households to 55s 6d ex- 
mill, 

it is not easy to give correct quotations 
for over-sea flour, because actual business 
has languished since prices became strin- 
gent. ‘Loday holders are asking a full 
shilling above the price ruling two days 
ago, but there is little response so far. 

For American top spring patents, 52@ 
58s ex-store is wanted, while good sec- 
ond patents range 51@52s, There is very 
little spring wheat clear on spot, but for 
fancy marks 48s 6d@49s ex-store is want- 
ed, and 47s 6d for first clears. 

The few Kansas hard wheat patents of 
good quality available are held at 49s 6d 
@50s ex-store, with good seconds at about 
{8s@48s 6d. 

Manitoba export patents are not of- 
fered under 5U0@5I1s ex-store, while for a 
good patent 52s is asked. 

American low-grades are held on spot 
at 36;@36s 6d ex-store, but for some time 
we have had no c.i.f. offers. 

Owing to no English country flour be- 
ing on the market, there is a demand for 
over-sea soft wheat flours, but California 
soft winter patents are held at 50s,-Cana- 
dian soft winters are worth 49s 6d, and 
the few Australians available are firm at 
49s@ 49s 6d, all ex-store. 


OATMEAL 
Oatmeal is steady, prices being un- 
changed. Aberdeen is still at 20s 6d and 
Midlothian at 22s 6d@23s per 112 Ibs. 
Canadian coarse, medium and fine, through 
increasing spot scarcity, have advanced in 
tach case to £19 per ton. 
MILLFEED 
Millfeed is quite steady, coarse mid- 
dlings being quoted at £10 10s@£10 12s 
id per ton, while bran is firm at £7. 


ENTRIES OF FOREIGN FLOUR 


Entries of foreign flour into London 
for two weeks, with the respective coun- 
tries of origin, in sacks of 280 Ibs: 
oa Aug. 18 Aug. 11 
United States (Atlantic ports) 13,593 12,293 
Canad 8,2 8,000 
Australia = cada versus si ech seers aan 400 


Totals <cgditawecd sds dase bee 21,842 20,693 


_ Average receipts for four weeks end- 


ing: 
r Aug. 18 July 21 June 23 
oreign wheat* ...... 62,933 80,994 148,101 


British wheatf ...... 1,483 902 2,045 
prelgn Pe pa 14,362 26,734 28,881 
creign and British 

Mart {cieesks ¢ es 87,4038 48,329 48,627 
*Qrs (480 Ibs). ftQrs (504 Ibs). ¢Sacks 


(280 Ibs), 






MONEY SITUATION 

Supplies have varied according to gov- 
ernment disbursements, on some days 
very liberal, but which have been largely 
absorbed in payment for new treasury 
bills. However, supplies have been ample 
to meet the fairly active demand, and 
loans for the day are obtainable at 4@41, 
per cent and for the week at 43,@5. 

Discount rates are somewhat harder, 
but there is scarcely enough business to 
test them. Very few bills have come for- 
ward during the week. Three months’ 
bank bills are quoted at 5 9-16@5% per 
cent, four months’ at 5 9-16@5 11-16, six 
months’ at 5 13-16@5%, and trade bills at 
6@6%. The bank rate remains at 6 per 
cent. 

The Bank of England return last week 
showed an increase in the stock of gold 
of £862,964, bringing the total to £57,- 
413,771. The reserve now stands at 
£40,157,976. 

A feature of the market this week was 
the firmness of the New York cable trans- 
fer rate on the issue of the new British 
loan for £50,000,000. The last day or two, 
however, it has shown a little weakness. 


NOTES 

The cheapest flours on the market at 
present are Australians for forward ship- 
ment, which are being offered at 44s c.i.f. 
For similar flour on the spot, 49s is asked. 

It is reported that the price of bread in 
London is to be raised another 1%4d on 
Aug. 28, from 9d to 914d per 4-lb loaf. 
This will make a rise of 1d in a fort- 
night. 

Some business is being done in near-by 
Kansas patents at 48s 6d@49s c.i.f. Very 
few offers from Kansas mills have been 
received this week, and such as have 
come to hand indicate prices far above a 
working level. 

As no labor is available for gathering 
in the harvest in England and Scotland, 
large numbers of soldiers are being re- 
leased for the purpose. Cutting has al- 
ready become general throughout the 
south of England and in the Midlands. 

“The market is very strong, but people 
are not following mills’ prices,” was the 
remark of one importer, and another said 
that forward business was at a standstill 
because mills’ prices were quite above 
values obtainable on this market. All 
speak in the same strain, and the majority 
prefer to await developments. Meantime, 
a fair amount of business is passing on 
spot, and good prices are obtained for 
any flour available. Stocks are gradually 
diminishing and, with arrivals small and 
forward purchasing at a standstill, the 
prospects point to a scarcity later on. 


LIVERPOOL, AUG, 22 

The foreign flour market, in sympathy 
with a strong and advancing wheat mar- 
ket, quickly revived from the partial 
downward reaction of last-week. Flour 
of all descriptions may be quoted about 
4s per 280 lbs dearer on the week, which 
is the official advance on home-milled 
flour, and foreign has followed suit. It is 
doubtful if these extreme prices have yet 
been realized except to a very limited 
scale, but a considerable turnover is re- 
ported by resellers at prices more in line 
with buyers’ views. 

For Minnesota patents, mills were ask- 
ing from 53s c.i.f., upward, for soft win- 
ters from 52s, for Kansans from 51s, and 
for Manitobas from 52s c.i.f. For home- 
milled bakers grade the price is now 54s 
per 280 lbs, delivered. 

Low-grade flours were in good request 
on spot and on passage at higher prices. 
Second bakers grade was salable up to 
36s 6d ex-quay. For shipment, America 
asks for same quality 37s 6d c.i.f., which 
is above importers’ views. 


Shipments from all Atlantic ports, in- 
cluding Canada, to Liverpool last week 
were 6,000 sacks, and to the United King- 
dom 41,000, against 49,000 the same week 
last year. 

FROM THE TRADE 

Fennell, Spence & Co., Liverpool: Flour 
has fluctuated in line with wheat, and 
has developed considerable strength. The 
lowest offer we had this week was 52s c.i.f. 
for Kansas patents. Top Minnesota pat- 
ents are at 54s, but resellers are doing 
business at much under these prices. Sec- 
ond clears are firm and in good demand. 
First-hand offers are out of line at 36s 
c.i.f. Liverpool, resellers taking 34s. 

Linseed cakes firm, but first-hand offers 
are still out of line. Prices range £12 
15s@£13 for domestic seed, c.i.f. Liver- 
pool. Cottonseed meal firm, without any 
first-hand offers to report; £12 5s was 
paid for 38 per cent, afloat. 


SCOTTISH MARKETS, AUG. 21 

The position of the Glasgow flour trade 
is difficult to describe, the market vary- 
ing almost every hour. Importers say 
they simply cannot fix prices, and trading 
is in a state of suspension. 

For imported Manitoba patents such 
prices as 50@52s are given, but the bak- 
ers will not consider these. As regards 
the other classes of flour, the position is 
uncertain. Things are paralyzed for the 
time being, and until the fear is dispelled 
that the United. States will not have im- 
portant supplies of flour to spare for ex- 
portation the market here will be strong. 
‘he difference in freight since the war 
broke out also means a penny on the loaf. 

Hard winter patents are quoted at 49@ 
5ls and soft winters at 48@52s, but I 
cannot hear of sales being concluded at 
these figures: Kansans are at 48s, and 
the true value of Minnesotas cannot be 
ascertained, 

The imports at Glasgow last week con- 
sisted of 13,526 sacks flour, 2,228 qrs 
wheat, 904 sacks oatmeal, and 8,086 qrs 
maize. 

DEARER BREAD IN GLASGOW 


The Master Bakers’ Association of 
Glasgow has decided to increase by %d 
the price of the 4-lb loaf, which will raise 
it to 9d. Before the war the price was 6d. 


EDINBURGH AND LEITH MARKETS 


The markets have been firm for wheat 
and flour, and a fair amount of business 
has been passing. The flour millers raised 
their prices and the oatmeal millers were 
also strong in their ideas, their price being 
56s per 280 Ibs. 


IRISH MARKETS, AUG. 21 

There is absolutely no buying of any 
class of flour for shipment, consumers 
having come to the conclusion that prices 
are too high to speculate ahead, but they 
have been taking hold of any little lots 
offering on passage, wherever they saw 
what was looked on as good value. Im- 
porters have been letting go anything 
they have, at prices which, although much 
below what they could be replaced at, yet 
show them a good profit. 

Minneapolis flours show very little 
change from a week ago. On spot 53@ 
54s ex-store is about the price, Belfast or 
Dublin. Mills’ offers are few, but the 
price indicated is about 52s 6d@53s net, 
c.i.f., either port. Importers have been 
offering passage lots a little more freely, 
and would take 52s 6d ex-quay. 

In Kansas flours a fair amount of busi- 
ness for passage lots has been done at 50s 
ex-quay either port for export patent 
grade. Spot lots are worth 50s 6d, and 
shipment prices range 50@5ls net, c.i.f. 

export patent grades of Manitoba 
flour on spot are worth 51s 6d@52s 6d ex- 
quay either port, with an upward tend- 











ency, and a good demand. Mills are firm 
at 52s 6d net, c.i.f., for any of the good- 
class patents, and there is very little 
offering on passage at under 52s 6d, full 
landed terms. 

American soft winters are out of line, 
but importers.are taking 51s ex-quay for 
lots they have secured, and are finding a 
ready sale as against home winters at 53 
@55s. Shipment prices are as high as 
55s net, c.i.f. 

Mill offals are strong. Speculative buy- 
ing is good and, although no further ad- 
vance has taken place, last week’s full 
prices were being paid. 





London Flour Imports 
Arrivals of flour in London on the 
steamships named, between Aug. 3 and 

15, 1916, in bags of 140 lbs, were: 
From Philadelphia per ss. North Point— 
Pride of Canada 986 Mayblossom ... 1,000 


Dakota ........ R000 GUOUS wsccviass 500 
From Montreal per ss. Mattawa— 


Algoma ....... 1,000 Daily Bread ... 2,000 
Golden Crust... 5,000 Glenora ....... 2,000 
From New York per ss. Foyle— 
Kubanca ...... 780 Mayblossom ... 800 
St. George ..... 2,491 
From Montreal per ss. Pomeranian— 
Stupendous .... 4,000 Glenora ....... 1,500 





Pending Trade-Marks 

The following trade-marks have been 
passed for publication by the United States 
Patent Office: 

Figure of a red band or stripe located at 
the top and bottom of each of the panels 
of the carton in which the flour is sold; 
No, 94,281. Owner, F. B. Chamberlain Co} 
St. Louis, Mo. Used on self-raising flour. 

“Au-Ra”’; No. 95,023. Owner, Austin & 
Raup Co., Detroit, Mich. Used on self- 
rising graham flour, corn meal, graham flour, 
whole-wheat flour,, self-rising biscuit flour, 
breakfast cereal, self-rising buckwheat com- 
pound, self-rising pancake flour, and a num- 
ber of other food products. 

““Mo-Ark-Maid”’; No. 95,666. Owner, Ar- 
kansas Grocer Co., Blytheville, Ark. Used 
on self-raising and plain biscuit flour and 
meal. 

“Maspan”’; No. 95,995. 
ing Co., Seymour, Ind. 

‘“‘Re-Natured”; No. 96,147. 
Kuehnrich, Los Angeles, Cal. Used on po- 
tato flour, gluten flour, wheat flour, rye 
flour, whole-wheat flour, graham flour, bran 
flour, phosphate flour, sweet milk, sweet 
cream, sour milk, sour cream, buttermilk, 
condensed milk, and other food products. 

“Beech-Nut,” and figure of a triangle; 
No. 96,212. Owner, Chester S. Mills, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Used on cereal breakfast food. 

“Good Luck’; No. 96,471. Owner, Ralston 
Purina Co., St. Louis, Mo. Used on stock, 
horse, swine, sheep, dairy and poultry feeds. 


Owner, Blish Mill- 
Used on wheat flour, 
Owner, P. Max 


“Top Notch’’; No. 96,577. Owner, John P. 
Dousman Milling Co., De Pere, Wis. Used 
on wheat flour, 

“Early Breakfast’; No. 96,621. Owner, 
Clark Milling Co., Augusta, Ga. Used on 
self-rising flour. 

“Mocking-Bird”’ ; No. 96,703. Owner, 


Steeleville (Ill.) Milling Co. Used on self- 
rising wheat flour. 

“Montana Maid,” with figure of a girl in 
a wheatfield holding a bunch of wheat; Na, 
96,163. Owner, Russell-Miller Milling Co., 
Minneapolis. Used on wheat flour. 

“Exdello”; No. 88,127. Owner, the Scott 
County Milling Co., Sikeston, Mo. Used on 
wheat flour, 

“Van Vex’; No. 88,129. Owner, Van Vech- 
ten Milling Co., Inc., Rochester, N. Y. Used 
on rye meal, buckwheat, graham, rye, entire 
wheat and pancake flour, scratch grains, 
bran, yellow maize, pastry and bread. 

“Jockey,” and picture of a jockey on 
horseback, race track, etc; No. 94,938. Own- 
er, the Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., New 
York, N. Y. Used on wheat flour. 





Seed Exports from the United States 
BY FISCAL YEARS 
Exports of seeds from the United States 
by years ended June 30 (000’s omitted) were, 


in pounds: 
1912-13 1913-14 1914-15 1915-16 


Clover .....+. 5,408 4,641 9,750 7,116 
Timothy ..... 17,560 12,480 17,333 13,610 
Cottonseed ... 24,049 16,342 6,314 2,476 
Flaxseed, bus. 17 306 4 3 





Foreign Seed Exports 

BY FISCAL YEARS 
Exports of foreign oil and seed from the 
United States for four years ended June 30 

(000’s omitted) were: 

1912-13 1918-14 1914-15 1915-16 
Clover seed, Ibs.. 2 ess 17 117 
FPlaxseed, bus ... ... eee 63 17 
Others .........- 118 197 21 8 





794 
BLACK SEA WHEAT OUTLET 


Authority Says Winter Closing Would Mean 
Light Movement even if Dardanelles 
Were Opened 


Ernest Reiner, formerly connected 
with a large German milling concern but 
now associated with the J. Rosenbaum 
Grain Co., with headquarters at Fort 
Worth, Texas, says that, based upon his 
own familiarity with transportation con- 
ditions in southern Russia, he sees little 
chance of wheat from that territory find- 
ing its way to world markets for months 
after the road is theoretically open. Ina 
recent letter, Mr. Reiner says: 

“If peace should come, there naturally 
would be a sentimental influence which 
would break the market, but I believe that 
within a few days this situation would 
change. You must not forget that the 
Azov ports, principally Rostow Don and 
Taganrog, move not less than 80 per cent 
of the crop during the fall movement. 
Generally in October, sometimes earlier, 
but never later than Nov. 1, all the Azov 
ports are closed by ice, and the same is 
true of all streams leading to southern 
Russian ports. 

“A very small amount of grain moves 
by rail. After the close of navigation, 
there remain open four ports on the Black 
Sea,—Odessa, Novorossisk, Kherson and 
Nicolajeff; and these four ports are the 
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only ones in southern Russia that export 
wheat between October and March, old 
style (April 13). The amount of grain 
exported through these ports in winter 
is restricted to a relatively small move- 
ment by rail, and whatever stocks have 
been accumulated during harvest time 
and have moved down the big rivers be- 
fore the close of navigation in the Azov. 

“The maximum amount of grain which 
could move out, even if there were ample 
freight room, might be 10,000,000 bus 
tween now and the reopening of naviga- 
tion next spring. 

“Furthermore, should peace be declared 
within the next two months, it would take 
several weeks to clear the Dardanelles of 
mines, so that, even with ample ships pro- 
vided, the movement could not be a regu- 
lar one for several months. If you take 
into consideration that there are practi- 
cally no storing facilities in southern 
Russia, and that whatever wheat may 
have accumulated in the past two years 
has been stored in open sheds, not all of 
them even covered with tarpaulins, you 
can imagine in what condition this wheat 
is and if it is of a quality. which could 
compete with our American wheat.” 

The accompanying map, taken from 
“The Russian Wheat Trade,” issued by 
the Department of Agriculture some 
years ago, shows the railway system of 
southern Russia and the location of the 
ports referred to by Mr. Reiner. While 


the railway system of that district is 
fairly well developed, the great rivers are 
chiefly depended upon to carry the wheat 
to the Black Sea coast. The truth of this 
is best evidenced by the fact that wheat 
in the territory east of the Black Sea and 
north of the ian oe a north, 
up-stream, on the Volga, finding the sea 
timately on the Baltic. This in spite 
of the apparently much shorter and easier 
route by rail to the Black Sea or Sea of 
Azov ports. The great movement of 
Russian wheat comes down the Dniester, 
Boog, Dnieper and Don rivers, and by 
short rail hauls to the nearest ports on the 
Azov. When the latter is closed by ice, 
the movement is of course limited to the 
Black Sea ports proper, and the facili- 
ties for getting wheat to those ports are 
also restricted to the railway service. 

It must be assumed that these railways, 
always short of rolling stock, are espe- 
cially poorly equip now on account of 
the demand for military transportation. 

None of this should, of course, be taken 
as denying the probability of a tremen- 
dous sentimental effect upon wheat prices 
of a strong Russian thrust through east- 
ern Bulgaria, with Constantinople as its 
ultimate aim. It merely has to do with 
the probability of any wheat movement 
of substantial world-importance from 
southern Russian ports immediately fol- 
lowing the opening of the Dardanelles or 
the declaration of peace in Europe. 
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Map of Russia, showing the Transportation Routes from the Wheat Districts 
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PRESENT DAY PROBLEMS 


(Continued from page 791.) 
mention a regulation issued some months 
ago by the Treasury department, pro- 
viding for filing of export declarations; 
as originally issued this was impossible 
of compliance, and a delegation of 10 
went from Chicago to~ Washington and 
succeeded in convincing those in charge 
of that particular work that if they in- 
sisted upon putting this regulation into 
effect in its original form, the export 
business, not only in flour but in every 
other commodity, would be confined 
strictly to seaboard markets. Your speak- 
er was a member of this delegation, rep- 
resenting the Federation. 


TRANSPORTATION PROBLEMS 

In transportation matters it is neces- 
sary to be constantly on the alert. This 
is particularly true in Central Freight 
Association territory, which seems to be 
regarded by the carriers as a sort of ex- 
periment station; at least it appears as if 
they try first to put into effect in this 
territory advances in rates and changes 
in classification. 

. It has not been long since the carriers 
in the Central Freight Association were 
granted a 5 per cent advance in freight 
rates, and although they had said they 
would be satisfied with this advance, it 
was hardly in effect before they tried to 
change the classification of grain prod- 
ucts, in less than car lots, in a way that 
would have resulted in an advance of at 
least 25 per cent. 

You will remember hearing a report of 
your transportation committee, at your 
convention last year, indicating that your 
committee was working with other mill- 
ers, through the Federation, to defeat 
this change of classification. Since that 
time the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has rendered a decision (Dec. 14, 
1915) to the effect that the carriers had 
failed to justify the advance in rates 
which weela result from the proposed 
change in classification. 

Those of us who had been interested in 
that case felt that the matter was settled 
for a time, and were surprised when the 
Official Classification Committee, in_ its 
docket last May, again attempted to make 
some changes, which, like all the others, 
would result in an advance in freight 
rates. Your speaker appeared before the 
Official Classification Committee at Chi- 
cago, and again entered a vigorous pro- 
test against the proposed changes, and 
also filed a copy of the protest with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. Mr. 
Levan, your secretary, happened to be in 
Chicago at that time, and appeared be- 
fore the committee with me, and later he 
headed a committee that entered a protest 
to the Official Classification Committee in 
New York. 

There are more than 3,000 mills in Ofli- 
cial Classification territory, and a con- 
servative estimate of the amount saved to 
these millers by our winning that case is 
$300,000 annually; this amount does not 
take into consideration the amount save«l 
to jobbers and wholesale grocers. ‘Thc 
stake is a large one, and you can readily 
see why the carriers are so persistent in 
trying to put the changes into effect; you 
can also see how important it is that 
millers be constantly on the alert to pre- 
vent changes of this kind from being put 
into effect. 

It can be said with reasonable certainty 
that a A will shortly be called upon 
to pay the additional expense incurred hy 
the railroads as a result of the recent 
eight-hour law passed by Congress. ‘The 
increase in freight rates that will natu- 
rally be asked for by the carriers will 
likely, however, be of a uniform charic- 
ter; if this be true the additional burden 
will be evenly distributed, and no one 
territory or commodity will be placed at 
a disadvantage because of it. There is 4 
long, hard fight in prospect, and millers 
should be prepared to resist any attempts 
to increase rates on grain and grain 
products in greater proportion than tho-c 
assessed against other commodities. 


ATTACKS ON WHITE FLOUR 


It is hardly necessary to call attention 
to the increasing number of articles pub- 
lished in magazines and newspapers @t- 
tacking the use of white flour. In many 
such cases millers and bakers have, at the 
suggestion of our office, called upon the 
owners and editors of their local papers, 
and pointed out what a great injustice 
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was being done to millers and bakers by 
the vaporings of these food-faddists. 
Upon being advised of the true conditions 
these defamatory statements have been 
discontinued by a number of papers. 

I have brought with me and distributed 
among you copies of an address on “Flour 
as a Food” delivered at the recent con- 
vention of operative millers at St. Louis 
by Professor Harry Snyder, chemist of 
the Russell-Miller Milling Co., of Minne- 





Italian Laborers at the Buenos Aires 
ills 


apolis. Professor Snyder has an interna- 
tional reputation as a nutrition expert, 
some of his books being used as text- 
books by colleges. In this address he 
answers every claim that has been made 
against the use of white flour, and to back 
up his statements has referred to authori- 
ties whose standing cannot be questioned. 

Millers will be doing themselves and 
the industry a great service by endeavor- 
ing to have their local newspapers print 
Professor Snyder’s address. Just at this 
time the public is more than ordinarily 


interested in bread, and many newspaper 
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@itors will be glad to publish at least 
extracts froth article. 


FOREIGN TRADE PROBLEMS 


The present European war will open 
up new trade problems, which must be 
solved without aid of precedents. Our 
trade relations with foreign countries are 
now being studied by the government offi- 
cials, Recently the Federation was asked 
to confer with the Department of State 
regarding commercial treaties to be sub- 
mitted to the nations now at war when 

‘shall be declared. On my way back 
to Chicago I expect to see the foreign 
trade adviser to the secretary of state in 
regard to clauses in those treaties relating 
to flour. 

Whether you are an exporting miller or 
not, each of you is interested in the ex- 
port trade. If that branch of the in- 
dustry can be extended, it will result in 
improved conditions in the domestic mar- 
kets; if we are to lose our export flour 
trade, every miller will feel the result of 
the intensified competition that will fol- 
low. It is therefore to the interest of the 
industry. generally to do everything pos- 
sible to extend our export flour trade; 
for that reason the Federation takes an 
active interest in all propositions affect- 
ing it. 

WORK OF THE FEDERATION 

1 have tried briefly to review some mat- 
ters of interest that have transpired re- 
cently; new problems are presenting 
themselves daily, and in view of the 
success thus far secured as a result of 
organized effort, the suggestion presents 
itself that the way for millers to handle 
most of their problems is through their 
organizations. Many of the questions now 
under consideration are national in char- 
acter, and cannot be handled by local or 
state organizations. In all such matters 
the Millers’ National Federation has 
taken the lead. 

The influence of the Federation is 
measured by the size of its membership 
and the character and standing of its 
members. It has been my pleasure to 
add to the membership of the Federation 
the mills of California, Washington and 
Oregon, so that the organization is today 
truly national in its scope, and its influ- 
ence is becoming greater in proportion. 
For some reason the Pennsylvania millers 
are backward in becoming affiliated with 
the Federation. If there is any feature 
of the Federation work that is not clear 
to you it would give me pleasure to put 
you right on it.. Hundreds of our mem- 
bers operate small mills, and they express 
themselves as satisfied with the returns 


received, in service and information, for 
the small amount necessary to maintain 
membership. 

In this connection I wish to refer to the 
slogan of the Federation; it is “Not For 
Self But For All.” Basing my action on 
this, I have not hesitated at any time to 
give information to your officers and 
members. In every instance where mat- 
ters of general interest to millers were 
being considered, or where we were inter- 
ested in legislative or transportation mat- 
ters, I have kept your secretary posted 
just. as if your organization were a 
member. 

Your state organization, though one of 
the largest in the country, is one of the 
few that is not affiliated with the Millers’ 
National Federation. I firmly believe you 
would profit by such an affiliation, and I 
am sure that the influence of the Federa- 
tion would be broadened by having your 
association affiliated. You are all familiar 
with what we have done and are doing 
now in behalf of the industry; the future 
will doubtless bring other problems which 
must be handled by an organization of 
national scope. 





MILLING IN THE ARGENTINE 


(Continued from page 776.) 
of what he was trying to tell us, when 
interrupted by the manager. 

His statement was to the effect that the 
particular contrivance before us was to 
receive the offal from the cleaning ma- 
chine and to grind it into feed. The 
manager of the mill, when he heard his 
Italian helper, went “psst—psst—psst!” 
for that expression, if the reader can 
catch it, is the method of calling each 
other in the Argentine. The manager, 
knowing that we had understood, then 
frankly stated to us that the machine 
represented one of the “little secrets” of 
the milling industry. 

The office life in a great mill is not as 
strenuous as in our own modern plants. 
Tea and cake are served every afternoon 
at four o’clock the year round, and if the 
manager or the -_ desire to enjoy a 
quiet nap, there are lounges for that con- 
venience. ‘The Argentineans take life 
easily, and yet some of them in the mill- 
ing business are making much money. 

Large quantities of flour are exported 
to Brazil and to European countries. 
Brazil, however, is coming to the front 
as a producer of wheat, and in the not 
distant future that country, with an area 
larger than that of the United States, will 
be producing its own breadstuffs. 

The photograph of the mill at Santa 


Flour Mill of Minetti y Cia. at Cordoba 
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Fe was taken from the rear end of a 
fast-moving streetcar. This is the only 
mill in a city of 50,000 inhabitants, and 
the only one of any consequence in the 
northern part of the province of Santa 
Fe. It is a very small plant and, if op- 
erated continuously, could not begin to 
furnish enough flour for the bread of 
even a small portion of the inhabitants 
of the city. 

The development of the milling indus- 
try in the Argentine would seem to be 





The Only Mill in the City of Santa Fe 


along the lines of establishing small mills 
at country elevators which will be built 
within the near future by local and by 
foreign capital. 

The wealth of the Argentine comes 
from the soil. Naturally a great agricul- 
tural country, the tendency now seems to 
be toward the development of the live 
stock industry, so that, aside from the 
building of country elevators, which is in- 
evitable, one may not look for the develop- 
ment of the milling industry to any great 
degree in South America until the popu- 
lation, now about 8,000,000, has doubled. 
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South China Flour Markets 

According to a consular statement, 
the imports of foreign flour into Hong- 
kong for the first six months of 1916 
are given by one importer as follows: 
from the United States Pacific Coast, 
717,384 bags; from Canada, 107,662; 
from Australia, 52,000; making a total 
of 877,046 bags. Another importer fur- 
nishes these figures: from the United 
States Pacific Coast, 690,000 bags; from 
Canada, 103,000; from Australia, 30,000; 
or a total of 823,000 bags. 

These figures, compared with the im- 
ports for the same periods for the past 
six years, are significant of the general 
flour situation, as the number of bags 
imported for the six months just ended 
were in nearly every case less than half 
of the average imports, and the smallest 
recorded, it is believed, since the intro- 
duction of American flour into Hong- 
kong. The imports for the first six 
months from 1910 to 1915 were as fol- 
lows, in bags: 1910, 1,588,705; 1911, 2,- 
424,654; 1912, 3,041,112; 1913, 2,111,846; 
1914, 2,543,815; and 1915, 1,204,508. 

The stocks at the beginning of the 
year were not unusually heavy, being 
about 700,000 bags, and the present sup- 
ply is in the neighborhood of 400,000. 
This is somewhat below the average at 
the end of the half year even in normal 
times, but with the present consumption 
it is apparently quite sufficient for the 
summer months. 

The Hongkong prices since the begin- 
ning of the year have declined 50@70c, 
Hongkong money, caused by heavy stocks 
of Shanghai-made flour which had to be 
moved, and a light trade throughout the 
Straits Settlements. In June the trade 
improved considerably, due to a reported 
short harvest in North China, and some 
orders went forward to the Pacific Coast, 
due to the decreased freight rates across 
the Pacific. 

Prices locally have fallen slightly, and 
at about the end of June flour was sell- 
ing at approximately the following rates 
per sack, ex godown: first-grade patent, 
$1.65 to $1.67 gold; cut-off, $1.35 gold; 
straight, $1.33 to $1.35 gold; and seconds, 
$1.40 to $1.23. 

In Hongkong consumption has fallen 
off, and in the poorer districts rice and 
bean meal have to a large extent taken 
the place of foreign flour which in the 
Far East is looked upon as a luxury. 
The coast markets have almost entirely 
drawn their supplies from other sources 
—Straits Settlements and Java from 
Australia, and Indo-China from _ the 
Philippines, American, or Australian 
flour. Foochow, Amoy, Swatow, and 
other places have taken almost entirely 
North China flour. 

Hongkong importers of American flour 
have had to contend with a serious com- 
petition in North China flour, owing to a 
large crop in the North. Usually cereals 
can not be exported from China except- 
ing to a Chinese port such as Shanghai 
to Canton direct, but during the past 
year licenses have been granted in a lim- 
ited number of cases to export flour to 
Hongkong and other ports outside of 
China proper on payment of an export 
tax which amounted to 40c, Hongkong 
currency, a bag. 

Whether this competition will be per- 
manent or not is hard to say, but a cer- 
tain amount of encouragement is being 
given to extend the wheat fields in North 
China, and attempts are being made to 
cultivate the grain in South China. Local 
dealers are inclined to believe that the 
native flour will not be able to compete 
with foreign flour when freights and 
prices are once more on a normal basis. 
Owing to British government arrange- 
ments in Australia, and the demand for 
Canadian flour in Europe, these pro- 
ducing countries are unable to enter the 
local market to any great extent. 





Exports of Breadstuffs to Hawaii 


BY FISCAL YEARS 
Exports of breadstuffs from the United 
States to Hawaiian Islands by years ended 
June 30 (000’s omitted) were: 
1912-13 1913-14 1914-15 1916-16 
8 


Barley, bus.... 515 489 1,063 1,032 
Millfeed, tons.. 31 27 15 12 
Bread, biscuits, 

Me 6 ntheveccs 1,011 920 965 802 
Corn, bus ..... 68 48 76 69 
Oats, bus ..... 227 497 367 330 
Oatmeal, ibs... 19 17 eee ees 
Rice, Ibs ...... 4,034 5,032 974 192 
Wheat, bus . 114 130 119 104 


Wh’'t flour, bbis 135 140 148 144 
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Breadstuffs Imports by Philippine Islands 
BY FISCAL YEARS 
Shipments of breadstuffs from the United 
States to the Philippine Islands by years 
ended June 30 (000’s omitted) were: 
1912-13 1913-14 1914-15 1915-16 
4 2 he's yee 


Barley, bus ..... 
Bread, biscuits, 

BD acsvseyscse 87 49 58 77 
Oats, bus ....... 341 127 413 112 
Oatmeal and 

rolled oats, lbs 81 56 


Wheat flour, bbls 371 237 304 385 








Special Notices 


EXCEPTIONAL QUALIFICATIONS — EX- 
perienced as travelling flour salesman, 
branch manager, and _ general  sales- 
manager, also in grain; desires position 
with mill as sales-manager; large ac- 
quaintance in trade throughout United 
States; references very best. Address 219, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


MILL OWNERS AND OTHERS IN NEED 
of help are advised that this paper has on 
file the names of many head and second 
millers, millwrights, engineers, packers, 
grain buyers and kindred help; also names 
of managers, sales-managers, flour sales- 
men, etc. Information and assistance 
toward placing employers in touch with 
competent help freely offered. The North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis, Minn., or 
branch offices, 








The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one-half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $3 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertisers’ responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 








HELP WANTED 








WANTED—EXPERIENCED BOOKKEEP- 
er; would like one who knows milling and 
mixing in transit; give reference and ex- 
perience in first letter. Address 276, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








DESIRE CONNECTION WITH RELIABLE 
hard wheat mill as travelling salesman; 
will guarantee results. Address 271, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





SALESMAN OF PROVED ABILITY OPEN 
for connection October 1; four years with 
present concern; best of references and 
good reasons for seeking change. Ad- 
dress 265, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 





WANTED—HEAD MILLER’S POSITION IN 
mill of 300 to 1,000 bbis, or assistant head 
miller’s place in mill of 2,000 to 5,000 bbls; 
hard or soft wheat; wide experience; as- 
sure best results. Address 272, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 


OPERATIVE MILLER WOULD LIKE PO- 
sition in mill, 100 to 5600 bbls capacity; 
not particular about location; can come 
at once; many years’ experience; can fur- 
nish references. Address 278, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 








MILLER WITH 25 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 
wants position as head or second miller in 
large or small mill, at once; steady, tem- 
perate and reliable; I am also a mill- 
wright; age 38; references furnished. Ad- 
dress Box 79, Laclede, Idaho. 


COMPETENT BOOKKEEPER AND TRAF- 
fic manager, now engaged, wants position 
with better prospects; eight years’ experi- 
ence in milling office; accurate and reli- 
able; no bad habits. Address 275, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


BY MILLER WITH WIDE EXPERIENCE, 
who knows the business from A to Z; 
qualified to keep mill in good order; 
steady and reliable; not afraid of work; 
highest references. Address 283, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 











AS HEAD MILLER UP TO 400 BBLS, OR 
second in larger; Dakota or Minnesota 
preferred; fully competent to handle and 
guarantee all products; used to very latest 
methods; keep mill in repair. Address 
= - Sage, 907 Wisconsin Street, Huron, 


BY A-1 MILLER WITH WIDE EXPERI- 
ence in milling hard and soft wheat in 
mills up to 1,000 bbis; want steady, per- 
manent place; would take position as sec- 
ond with right inducements; age 38. Ad- 
dress 281, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 


PRACTICAL MILLER, AGE 28, SINGLE, 
15 years’ experience, wants position as 
second; day or night run; good watches 
expected; reliable and understand busi- 
ness; speak German; prefer North Dakota 
or Montana. Address 279, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 


RIGHT-HAND MAN FOR THE BUSY EX- 
ecutive; can relieve him of all minor wor- 
ries and shoulder the greater when need 
arises; experience in sales management, 
advertising, other phases of milling; ex- 
cellent credentials. Address 282, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 














HIGH-CLASS SALESMAN, 10 YEARS’ EX- 
perience selling short patent spring wheat 
flour in Iowa and Wisconsin, is in market 
for proposition with high-class spring 
wheat milling company; will go into any 
other territory; personal interview de- 
sired. Address 280, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis, 


BY FIRST-CLASS SECOND MILLER; 
middle-aged, single man; strong, healthy 
and strictly temperate; am thoroughly ex- 
perienced in grinding hard and soft wheat, 
both blended and separately; satisfaction 
guaranteed under normal conditions; sat- 
isfactory references on demand; please 
state kind and capacity of mill, salary 
paid and full particulars, by letter or wire 
night letter. W. B. Moon, care Montana 
Hotel, Eureka, Mont. 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








FOR SALE—100-BBL MILL IN GOOD CON. 
dition, steam power, located in western 
Minnesota; plenty of wheat at mill door; 
price $15,000. Address 5, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 





FOR SALE—FEED MILLS AND GOING 
business in one of the best cities in cen- 
tral Ohio; first-class brick buildings with 
siding on mill ground; machinery in good 
repair. Address 222, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 
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FOR SALE 


One Steam Boiler, 72 in. x 18 ft., 70 4-in. 
flues, flush front including trimmings, re- 
flued within last year, shaker grates; one 
Steam Boiler, 72 in. x 18 ft., 58 4-in flues, 
flush front including trimmings, reflued 
within last year, shaker grates; both have 
130 lbs. working pressure allowed by insur- 
ance company, in good condition; built 
by Wm. Bros Brothers. Also one Triplex 
Boiler Feed Pump, belt driven, one steam 
driven ; one Stillwell open heater and other 
engine accessories and pullies. Discontinued 
steam plant account installing electricity. 
Write us for inspection and detailed infor- 
mation. Address Claro Milling Company, 
Waseca, Minn. 








Estabrook Pate you on & wheat 
Laboratory eauality with the 


° biggest mills i 
Service the world. 
The Estabrook Laboratories, Kansas City, Mo. 








We Build Elevators for Millers 


Ask us to send you our list of 700 customers 
for whom we have built elevators and mills. 
Storage of any capacity. Ask us about its 


cost—either concrete or wood. 
Burrell Engi & Construction Co. 
Webster Building CHICAGO, ILL. 











MISCELLANEOUS 








FOR SALE—ONE PRACTICALLY NEW 
Twin City cross compound engine, rope 
drive, in perfect condition; size 14 and 
28 by 36 inches, capable of developing 
from 300 to 380 h-p; only run about four 
years; also one 500 h-p. Cochrane feed 
water heater, one Twin City belt drive 
condenser, two tubular boilers 64 inches 
by 18 feet, licensed for 125 lbs steam 
pressure; one Smith Vale steam-driven fire 
pump; one belt drive boiler feed pump, 
together with all steam gauges, vacuum 
gauges, piping, fittings, and everything 
that goes with a first-class steam plant; 
this is no junk, but a first-class steam 
plant in every respect; reason for selling, 
have put in electric power. Address Ten- 
nant & Hoyt Co., Lake City, Minn, 


Cargill Commission Co. 


Handlers and Shippers of all Kinds of 


GRAIN 


1104 First National-Soo Line Building 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 











. . The only modern 
Riverside Code wmitier’s code in 
existence. 
Used exclusively by the leading ex- 
port millers of America, 
Per copy, $3.00 
For sale by all its branches and 
The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 











Why Do You Audit 
Your Books? 


Why Not Audit Your 
Raw Materials and 
Finished Products? 


It’s Much Cheaper and 
More Profitable in 
Results. 


We Can Do It. 


The Strong-Scott Mfg. Co. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 




















